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TYPE SNA switchboard wire (with felted as- 
bestos and braid covering) is approved for still 
higher temperatures. It can be used where the 
temperature does not exceed 90° C. (194° F.); 


maximum working voltage 600 volts. 
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FOR TOWERS, SWITCHBOARDS 
and INTERLOCKING MACHINES 


This synthetic insulation possesses the follow- 
ing remarkable characteristics — Heat resisting . . . 
flameproof and will not support combustion... 
tough, resists abrasion and yet so pliable it bends 
around sharp corners . . . so moistureproof that it 
withstands months of immersion with dielectric 
strength unchanged . . . leatherlike in texture with 
a smooth finish . . . can be used as insulation up to 
600 volts or as protective sheath in combination 
with other insulation on higher voltages. Write for 
further information. 
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What the Carloadings Show 


The relative decline in freight traffic, which was 
rather sharp during January, has moderated consid- 
erably in the past few weeks, and it may be that it has 
about spent itself. The true situation is not revealed, 
of course, by the actual weekly carloadings’ totals—but 
only by a comparison of the actual cars loaded with 
average loadings during similar weeks in other years. 
Such a comparison is made in the accompanying table 
and chart. Loadings for the first nine weeks of 1940 
of miscellaneous freight, 1. c. 1. freight, coal and all 
other commodities are shown, in both the chart and 
table, in percentages of average loadings of these com- 
modities in each of the first nine weeks of the years 
1923-25. Preceding these ratios of recent weekly load- 
ings there are given the annual loadings in each of the 
four commodity classifications, expressed in percentages 
of the average loadings of those commodities in the 


years 1923-25. 


Has Business “Slow-Down” Ceased? 


It will be noted that for the most recent three weeks 
for which information is available at this writing, there 
has been no decline whatever in the ratios of loadings 
of miscellaneous freight—the category generally accept- 
ed as the best measure of general business conditions. 
The “flattening out” of the rate of decline is particularly 
noticeable, when the ratios for the most recent four 
weeks are compared with those for the first four weeks 
in the year. 

A similar “leveling off” in the traffic decline is to 
be noted in the ratios of less-than-carload traffic. This 
traffic was only a couple of points less in the most 
recent few weeks than it was in the first weeks of the 
year. The persistence of these loadings at these levels 
is all the more remarkable, because the loadings of less- 
than-carload traffic in recent weeks have, in absolute 
totals, been slightly less than they were in the same 
period of 1939—losses ascribable to the continued erosion 
of this traffic by truck competition. Coal loadings have 
been “up and down” in the past few weeks, but the 
downward tendency seems to have been arrested. 
Ratios of loadings of “all other” traffic have shown a 
tendency to rise’in the four most recent weeks. 

Definite conclusions cannot be drawn with any finality 





from these figures. Nevertheless, when the up-turn in 
business was at its height late last fall, most observers 
of economic conditions predicted an “easing-up” in 
general business activity early in 1940, and this de- 
celeration occurred right on schedule. These observers 
also expected that this “trough” would be moderate and 
of relatively short duration. These prognosticators may, 
of course, be wrong. But, if they are as correct in their 
estimation of the moderation of the decline as they 
were in forecasting it, the carloadings record seems 
to suggest that the slowing-up which they predicted 
may already be drawing to a close. The carloadings of 
the next few weeks will provide the answer. If the ratios 
to previous years’ loadings do not dip further during 
the next few weeks, but, on the contrary, show a 
tendency to rise, such a development should be hearten- 
ing in its bearing on the months which lie ahead. 
Though there may thus be found occasion for mod- 
erate optimism as to the short-run outlook from the 
observation of carloading.trends in recent .weeks, there 
is so far little encouragement to be derived from the 
contemplation of the long-term trend of these loadings, 
as shown by the annual figures in the chart and table. 


What Do Long-Term Trends Indicate? 


Not one of the four important categories of rail 
traffic, shown in the table and chart, is holding up the 
way it should, to justify general optimism for the 
years that lie ahead. Miscellaneous traffic in recent 
years appears to be doing relatively better than the 
other categories—but this relatively better showing 
probably represents, to some extent, a transfer of freight 
from. other classifications. (That is, for instance, mis- 
cellaneous freight has grown at the expense of 1. c. L, 
with the diversion of such traffic from direct railroad 
handling to forwarder movement; and the shipment of 
refrigerated meat has to some degree supplanted the 
movement of live stock.) If the traffic thus diverted 
to miscellaneous were absent from this calculation, it 
is by no means certain that this class of traffic would 
make as relatively good a record as it has. 

The next best relative showing, as the chart clearly 
indicates, has been made by coal—but coal is a com- 
modity which, while it has not been diverted to com- 
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peting agencies of transportation to the same degree 
that other commodities have been, nevertheless is it- 
self being subjected to ever-more-intensive competition 








Carloadings, by Commodities, Shown in Percentages of 
Average Loadings in Same Period 1923-25 





All Other Fed. Res. 
Com- Index of 
Lic. bk Misc. Coal modities Industrial 
To %o %o % Production* 
96 97 106 104 101 
99 97 95 97 95 
105 106 99 99 104 
105 109 111 100 108 
105 109 103 94 106 
104 112 98 94 111 
105 115 101 96 119 
97 99 88 77 96 
87 78 72 56 81 
72 55 59 38 64 
67 58 63 45 76 
65 64 68 48 79 
64 69 68 48 90 
66 82 77 61 105 
67 85 78 68 110 
61 68 62 50 86 
62 77 70 60 105 
66 97 84 60 
65 92 79 55 
64 86 78 52 = 
64 84 86 51 
64 86 82 54 
64 83 75 51 
62 81 72 53 sil 
60 79 78 53 
64 81 75 54 
* Based upon 1923-25 = 100, as are the other percentage ratios in 


this table. 





from piped and floated fuels and from tax-built hydro- 
electric power. 

The situation with respect to 1. c. 1. traffic is perhaps 
best indicated by the fact that current loadings are 
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lower than those of a year ago, despite the great im- 
provement in general business. 





The “all other” category (including grain and its 
products, live stock,. forest products, coke and ore) is, 
as the table and chart disclose, in the lowest relative 
position of all with respect to the years 1923-25. Much 
of this decline, of course, is ascribable to the really ap- 
palling loss of live stock traffic to the trucks; but there 
have also been great losses in forest products and in 
ore, not only by reason of diversion to competitors, 
but because of the failure of building and construction 
activities to show their normal growth. 

There appear to be three separate schools of thought 
with regard to what the primary causes are for the rail- 
roads’ loss of traffic. One of these ascribes the situa- 
tion largely to subsidies and other favors enjoyed by 
competitors. Another sees the unfavorable general 
business situation as the primary cause. Those who 
hold this view recognize, of course, that a great deal of 
business has been taken by competitors, but they in- 
cline to the view that with a restoration of the normal 
rate of growth in national production, the railroads 
would not seriously miss their competitive losses and, 
furthermore, that the development of a “‘sellers’ market” 
in transportation would provide less incentive than now 
exists for the further development of competition. A 
still further school of opinion places the primary re- 
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sponsibility for the erosion of railroad traffic on the 
time-honored freight rate structure. Adherents of this 
school believe that competitive losses by the railroads 
could be arrested—perhaps stopped altogether and even 
reversed—if the railroads would take full advantage of 
their superior economy to make rates which would pro- 
hibit less economical competitors from taking their 
business away. 


This War Has Many “Fronts” 


The Railway Age does not subscribe to any one of 
these three schools to the exclusion of the others. Evi- 
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dence currently presented in these pages demonstrates 
that there is plenty of truth in all three viewpoints. 
Like a modern war, the fight to hold and restore rail- 
road traffic must proceed on many “fronts” simul- 
taneously, viz. rate modernization ; improved service to 
customers and greater economy of operation (including 
the use of new and improved equipment wherever it 
will save expense or secure business, and where the 
capital to obtain it with can be secured on reasonable 
terms) ; a pervasive and insistent educational campaign 
among the public to secure a termination of the rail- 
roads’ competitive disadvantages ; and the upholding of 
general economic and political principles which will 





The demise of the Blue Eagle was not attended 
by lamentation on the part of believers in the 
American system of free enterprise. Least of all 
did they bewail the passing of N. R. A.’s effort to 
fix prices in some industries so high that inefficient 
producers could stay in business at the consumers’ 
expense. 

If memory serves, the trucking industry was one 
of those which strove to use the Blue Eagle to raise 
prices so that the least efficient could survive. A 
lot of nonsense was going on at the time, and one 
could overlook such a few months’ binge in 
“planned economy”—but it looks like the truck 
boys have never got over the idea. 

When an industry gangs up to boost prices, with- 
out any real consideration of costs of service, and 
with protection for the inefficient producer—and 
when the regulatory authorities condone such action 
—can it be said that regulation is serving the pur- 
pose for which it was created? 

Do the kind of truck rates which we listed in 
this space last week reduce chaos in transportation, 
or do they not, rather, add to it? Do such rates 
promote efficient and economical transportation to 
the American people? 

A. T. A. records show that inter-city motor trans- 
port has increased more than 50 per cent since 
regulation, without the nation’s total traffic having 
increased—and the truck increase has come about 


accepted without protest by the railroads and ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

Practically all truck rates (except those on “back 
hauls”) have been increased and the railroads have 
had to maintain “rail-bound” rates at levels higher 
than would be necessary if they had not lost so 
much traffic to the trucks. An inquiry worth mak- 
ing would be one to determine whether trucks, un- 
der present rate-making practices under which they 
get traffic to which they are not economically en- 
titled, are really making any met contribution to 
cheaper and more efficient transportation. 

f there is necessity for minimum rates to pre- 
vent rate wars, the Commission is not forced to 
accept arbitrary minimums. Why shouldn’t it in- 
stead issue a “show cause’ order, commanding the 
common and contract motor carriers and the rail- 





Mere “Price Fixing’’Is Not Regulation 


very largely through “pick and choose” methods, | 


roads to show why they should be permitted to 
make any rates on competitive traffic which return 
less than a certain amount per truck-mile or per 
train-mile — scheduling hearings simultaneously 
throughout the country and urging the State Com- 
missions to take similar action with respect to 


intrastate rates? \~ 

It is aia some that it would be impractical 
to translate such bases into tariff form, but hasn’t 
the Commission disproved such claims already by 
prescribing such bases in export and import cases? 
It should be comparatively simple to test rates and 
determine whether they provide the minimum per 
mile earnings set forth in the following table: 

Minimum Earnings 


Car Mile, Truck Mile, 
C. L. (a) T.L.(b) L.T.L. (c) 


Miles (cents) (cents) (cents) 
SO Sth ON 2 os Se case dcaiee 56 32 76 
Stet NO wacked ecncwse 32 24 46 
NG 4a Saeko tawdweceees 20 20 31 
FEO GN ecacacesvedewan 17 19 26 
arte Ae uw ekacevadecees 15 18 23 
AGO SORE wdasegse teens 14 18 22 
SOR Ce. ec bcos ce iwaccas 13 17 21 
CG. WE oe eee cag ctaees 12 17 20 
Yk ae a Rene ne 12 17 20 
Cr ccc cccccsacesss 11 17 19 
GONE tar SQ ni ds caw enceecas 11 17 19 





(a) Average cost, 20-ton box car loadings, I. C. C. Sta. 3681, 
less return on investment. 

(b) 12 cents per mile, 4¢ cwt. terminal, 75% loaded, 20,000 Ib. 
loadings. 

(c) 12 cents per mile, 15¢ cwt. terminal, 75% loaded, 20,000 Ib. 
loadings. ; 


If it should be decided that all competitive traffic 
should yield some profit, then a uniform per- 
centage could be added to these bases, or, the bases 
could be refined without difficulty, so more accur- 
ately to reflect the cost for each mileage block. 

By such a device the Commission would place 
the burden upon the carriers to justify all of their 
competitive rates; and the fixing of all competitive 
rates on a basis of truly comparative economy 
would, in short order, cause the economic and ef- 
ficient agencies to prevail and automatically elim- 
inate the uneconomic and inefficient. 

What other practical basis is there so sound and 
fair for prescribing minimum competitive rates? 
The Commission’s minimum orders in Ex Parte 
M. C. 20, 21, 22 and 23, may have improved the 
revenues of some motor carriers, but not the gen- 
eral transportation situation. 
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promote the restoration of traffic-creating prosperity 
throughout the country. 

No modern war can be won in the air alone, or on 
the sea alone, by military activity alone, or by a cour- 
ageous and determined population alone. No more can 
the railroads put an end to traffic erosion by attacking 
it on one “front” only. The enemy must be dealt with 
wherever he is met. And traffic erosion has been wag- 
ing unrelenting warfare on railroad well-being, not 
merely since 1929, but—as the chart herewith shows 
clearly—since as far back as 1925 and 1926. 


es 
Perfect Shipping 


To better an already outstanding record in the re- 
duction of loss and damage to railroad shipments—a 
record achieved through constant carefulness, pro- 
tracted study and whole-hearted co-operation on the 
part of the railroads and their customers—April has 
been designated as Perfect Shipping Month. No more 
hopeful sign for the success of next month’s campaign 
for perfect shipping and careful handling can be found 
than the mark set in the first eleven months of 1939 
when, with an increase of 14 per cent in the volume of 


freight business as measured by revenues, there was. 


a reduction of 13 per cent in the payments made for 
loss and damage to freight. As a result, the amount 
of each $100 of railway freight revenues consumed by 
payments for freight loss and damage fell from 73 cents 
in 1938 to 56 cents in 1939, 

The reduction in freight loss and damage payments 
made in the past year tells only part of the story, how- 
ever. A somewhat longer view is needed to gage the 
total improvement which has been made. Payments 
for loss and damage to freight amounted to almost 
$120,000,000 in 1920, to more than $36,000,000 in 1930, 
and to less than $19,000,000 in 1939, a reduction of 47 
per cent below 1930, and a reduction of 84 per cent be- 
low 1920. Total loss and damage payments are affected, 
of course, by general price levels and by traffic volume, 
but, when this latter factor is eliminated, it appears that 
loss and damage payments per revenue car loaded have 
been cut from $2.66 in 1920 and $0.77 in 1930 to $0.54 
in 1939, 

Each of the principal items of loss and damage to 
freight showed a reduction in 1939 as compared with 
1938. These reductions amounted to 8 per cent in 
the case of concealed damage (where the shipment looks 
all right from the outside but not so good from the 
inside). Similarly, there were reductions of 15 per 
cent in damage caused by defective equipment and by 
improper handling; a reduction of 20 per cent in the 
loss or theft of entire packages; a reduction of 31 per 
cent in loss and damage caused by delay; and a re- 
duction of 32 per cent in losses or thefts from packages 
or from commodities moving in bulk. 

Of especial interest is the reduction that has been 
made in losses due to robbery or theft. These losses 
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amounted to almost $13,000,000 in 1920 and to almost 
$1,000,000 in 1930. In 1939 these theft losses amount- 
ed to $420,000, an all-time low mark, equivalent to 
slightly more than one cent per loaded car. Thefts of 
cigarettes and liquor—articles of relatively high value, 
small bulk and readily disposable—have been eliminated 
almost entirely. A carload of cigarettes is worth $60,- 
000 and the volume of this traffic carried in a year is 
worth about $700,000,000: theft losses thereon have 
been reduced to $15,000 a year, or to about two one- 
thousandths of one per cent of total value. Hi-jacking 
of valuable consignments is rarely attempted, seldom 
succeeds. So efficient is railroad policing that con- 
victions are obtained in 99 per cent of all cases tried. 
The reductions in loss and damage to freight which 
have been made in the last two decades have saved the 
railroads substantial sums of money. But even more 
important has been their effect in emphasizing and re- 
emphasizing the efficiency and dependability of railroad 
service, and their contribution to the reputation of the 


railroads. 
* * x 





What's Wrong With 
This Picture? 
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Q Fyém a Propaganda Pamphlet on ‘‘Barriers’”’ 
Ssued by the American Trucking Associations 


The most obvious thing that is wrong, of course, 
is that—according to A. T. A.’s own figures— 
truck traffic was 23 per cent higher in January, 
1940, than it was in January, 1936. Railroad 
traffic, by contrast was only 5 per cent higher in 
January this year than in January, 1936. | 

From these figures it is evident that, if there 
were anything to this “barrier” ballyhoo, it is the 
railroads and not the trucks which are suffering 
from it. 

The truckers claim immunity from highway fees 
and taxes in the states their vehicles invade. They 
deny the right of the states which thus play hosts 
to them to limit their sizes and weights. And 
they resent the host stopping his “star boarder” 
guests to see if they are obeying safety rules and 
regulations. 

Add this campaign of the truckers for further 
special privileges to the efforts of a lot of Wash- 
ington bureaucrats to sabotage states rights—and 
you have 90 per cent of this “barrier” campaign 
in a nutshell. The other 10 per cent consist of 
real obstacles to interstate trade which, however, 
need no ballyhoo to remove them, but simply the 
honest enforcement of existing law. 



























President Wants S. 2OO9 Enacted 


Favors I. C. C. regulation of water carriers despite views of two 
cabinet members and Maritime Commission chairman 


hope that the bill with its water-carrier provisions 

would be enacted at this session, despite objections 
of two members of his cabinet and the chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, conferees on 
S. 2009 pressed forward this week with a view to fram- 
ing a conference report and having it adopted in both 
houses of Congress by the first of April. Chairman 
Wheeler of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, spokesman for the conferees, indicated on 
March 8 that he expected the detailed work of going 
over the bill and perfecting the language to be completed 
by the end of this week, after which the conferees will 
return to various controversial matters passed over, 
such as the through-routes provisions, the Harrington 
“labor-protection” amendment and the Miller-Wads- 
worth amendment. 

The Roosevelt pronouncement on the bill came at the 
President’s March 8 press conference when he was asked 
about a talk he had had on the previous day with Chair- 
man Wheeler. As Senator Wheeler had already re- 
vealed, the President said that the talk had been about 
S. 2009; adding that he had told Senator Wheeler that 
he hoped very much that the conferees would agree and 
put through a bill at this session. Asked if he had 
anything to say about the regulation of water carriers 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, President 
Roosevelt replied that if the questioner would check his 
previous utterances on the subject he would find that 
they called for consolidation of government regulation 
of all agencies of transportation. The President added 
that S. 2009’s enactment would comprise a step toward 
that end. 


SS hope that on by President Roosevelt’s expressed 


Repudiates Woodring-Wallace-Land Views 


It was when he was asked if Senator Wheeler had 
said what was holding up a conference report that Mr. 
Roosevelt referred to the joint letter sent to Chairman 
Bailey of the Senate committee on commerce by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of War Wood- 
ring and Chairman Land of the Maritime Commission. 
(See Railway Age of March 2, page 413.) That letter, 
the President went on, was written while he was away; 
and he had not heard of it until Senator Wheeler brought 
it in on the previous day. Mr. Roosevelt added that 
he had told the Senator that he thought the points of 
view of the Woodring-Wallace-Land letter related pri- 
marily to the authority of the individual departments 
which the authors head ; and that the greater good for the 
greater number should control over the immediate in- 
terests of the War and Agricultural departments and the 
Maritime Commission. The discussion closed with the 
President’s affirmative answer to a question as to 
whether Senator Wheeler agreed with the foregoing. 

Senator Wheeler is understood to have asked for his 
March 7 appointment with the President; as he left the 
White House he said that the bill had the Presidential 
endorsement and would pass despite the opposition of 
Secretaries Wallace and Woodring who “didn’t know 
what they were talking about.” The Senator did not 
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mention the other member of the joint-letter triumvirate 
—Admiral Land, the Maritime Commission chairman. 

“In the first place,’ Chairman Wheeler said, “Secre- 
tary Wallace and Secretary Woodring don’t know what 
is in the bill. They don’t know what will be in the bill 
when it comes out of conference and they don’t know 
anything about the legislation.” After next predicting 
that probably none of the transportation agencies would 
support all provisions in the bill which the conference 
committee reports, the Montanan continued as follows: 

“We are doing everything in this legislation to protect 
and safeguard water carriers and what we are doing is 
to put the regulation of them under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ‘That does not mean, nor should 
it mean, that their rates should be raised to the level 
of railroad rates because we have provided specifically 
that inherent advantages of each form of transportation 
should be taken into consideration by the commission 
in fixing rates. 


Wheeler on “Railroad-Minded” I. C. C. 


“The water carriers have said that they are afraid 
of the I. C. C. because the commission is railroad 
minded. The bus and truck people said the same thing 
at one time but they have been under the commission 
for six or seven years and there is no complaint that 
the commission has treated them unfairly or sought 
to put them out of business for the railroads. On the 
other hand, the railroads have complained that the 
I. C. C. leans over backwards too far for the buses and 
trucks.” 

Responding to questions, Senator Wheeler said he was 
opposed to sale of the government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation to private interests, adding that this 
would not be done if he could prevent it. He also re- 
ferred to the opposition of the Union Pacific and Penn- 
sylvania to the through-routes provisions which are in 
the Senate version; and to controversies over “the 
bill’s consolidation provisions” and over “a great many 
other provisions.” He added that “we are working it 
out gradually and everything is being done to protect 
the water carriers, and we actually are leaning over 
backwards to safeguard them in the bill.” 

As noted above it was on the day of the President’s 
statement that the conferees revealed their plan to com- 
plete Congressional action on the bill by the first of 
next month. It is understood in this connection that the 
conferees are passing upon the detailed provisions as 
rapidly as the “experts” from the staffs of the I. C. C. 
and Maritime commission can whip material into shape 
for their consideration. Also, there is considerable com- 
ment on the harmonious and cooperative character of the 
conference-committee meetings. Conferees, who are 
Capitol Hill -veterans, have been heard to say that they 
recall no conference-committee work in their previous 
experience where there was less dispute and bickering 
between Senate and House representatives. 

Prospects for including provisions for the regulation 
of forwarders are still being discussed, although lead- 
ing members of the Senate-conferee group appear to be 
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persisting in their view that the matter should await the 
investigation called for in Senate Resolution 146 and 
that meanwhile no attempt should be made to incorpor- 
ate the new Part IV, drafted by Chairman Eastman of 
the I. C. C. for that purpose. Moreover there is said 
to be more or less general agreement among both Senate 
and House conferees that the House bill’s proposal to 
regulate forwarders merely by adding them to the list 
of common carriers subject to Part I would be in- 
adequate. The Eastman draft of proposed provisions to 
regulate forwarders (outlined in last week’s issue, page 
454) brought forth a March 7 statement from the 
Freight Consolidators & Forwarders Institute. The 
statement said: 


Forwarders Want Regulation 


“The legislative committee of the Freight Consoli- 
dators & Forwarders Institute have been busily engaged 
in analyzing the draft proposed by Mr. Eastman of a 
new Part IV to regulate the freight forwarding in- 
dustry under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
While this proposed legislation in its entirety is con- 
sidered severe, with only a few but very important ex- 
ceptions (which are noted by Mr. Eastman in his letter 
of transmittal as being controversial) the industry feels 
it could go along with the proposal if amended. Ef- 
forts are now being made to amend these particular sec- 
tions.” 

A new line of attack in his save-the-Harrington-amend- 
ment campaign was launched on March 9 by President 
A. F. Whitney of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men who on that day sent a letter to members of the 
House, assailing railroad financial policies of the past and 
calling for enactment of S. 1869, the Senate-approved bill 
providing for a special court to handle railroad reorgan- 
izations. That bill, which is now pending before the 
House committee on judiciary, Mr. Whitney said, “gives 
the Congress an opportunity to put first things first, by 
solving the real problem—an intelligent method of re- 
organizing bankrupt railroads.” At the same time the 
B. of R. T. president urged the Congressmen “to defeat 
S. 2009 . . . unless the Harrington amendment is re- 
tained.” ; 

Mr. Whitney’s letter opened by recalling how the 
author had previously called to Congress’ attention “the 
fact that enactment of the omnibus transportation bill, 
S. 2009, without the Harrington amendment, would re- 
sult in railroad bankers launching a nationwide railroad 
consolidation program which would create many ghost 
communities, seriously injure business, destroy at least a 
quarter of a million jobs of railroad workers, and by 
eliminating those farthest from receiving benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act without correspondingly 
reducing the number entitled to receive benefits under 
that act, would greatly increase the age level and threaten 
the solvency of the Railroad Retirement Act.” Mr. 
Whitney went on to talk about the unemployment prob- 
lem, in view of which he was “certain that the over- 
whelming majority of the members of Congress agree 
with us that S. 2009 should not become a law, unless 
the Harrington amendment, which protects jobs from 
the slaughter of banker-inspired consolidations, is re- 
tained.” 

Other quotations from the Whitney letter are: “The 
railroad industry must be saved from the railroad bank- 
ers ;” “a solution of the problems of the railroad industry 
must begin with a correct diagnosis of the disease—the 
smallpox of banker control and financial manipulation ;” 
and “for 100 years we have witnessed the bad busi- 
ness of reorganizing railroads, only to have them re- 
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turn to receiverships in a comparatively short period 
of time.” 


May Keep Present Consolidation Provisions 


Meanwhile, the Harrington amendment’s sponsor— 
Representative Harrington, Democrat of Ilowa—has con- 
tinued to gather signatures of his colleagues on his peti- 
tion calling upon the conferees either to retain the amend- 
ment unchanged or report a disagreement on it so the 
provision will come up for a separate vote. About 275 
had signed up to Wednesday of this week, although Mr. 
Harrington had not up to that time presented the pe- 
tition to the conference committee. He had, however, 
written to the conferees, advising them that he had the 
petition. The furor over the Harrington amendment is 
bringing more and more talk to the effect that the con- 
ferees may avoid the issue by leaving the consolidation 
provisions as they are in the present law. This, of course, 
would leave the requirement that consolidations be in 
harmony with the plan promulgated by the I. C. C.; but 
that is not regarded generally as a major obstacle to the 
consummation of desirable mergers. As the commission 
said in its annual report it did not think the change in 
the consolidation provisions contemplated by S. 2009 
“will be very fruitful of results.” It followed through 
on that statement by pointing out how it has been dis- 
posed to modify the present consolidation plan to permit 
specific unifications. : 

Communications from retired railroad employees who 
have taken opposite positions on the bill were printed in 
appendices to recent issues of the Congressional Record. 
In the March 6 issué Representative Harrington extended 
his remarks to include a letter from W. C. Patrick of 
the Association of Retired Railway Employees who ex- 
pressed concern for his pension if the bill should pass 
without the Harrington amendment. In the March 12 
issue of the Record Representative Van Zandt, Republi- 
can of Pennsylvania, inserted a copy of a resolution 
favoring the bill which had been adopted by the Inter- 
national Railway Association, having “a membership of 
637 retired men.” 

Mr. Harrington also inserted in the March 7 issue a 
resolution wherein the Nebraska State Farmers’ Union 
had gone on record in opposition to the bill’s water- 
carrier provisions. 


These Paper-Handle Cups Are the Product of the Sutherland Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Handles Are an Integral Part 
of the Cups, Which Are Suitable for Dispensing Hot Liquids 





Double-Sheathed Alloy-Steel Box Car of 50 Tons Capacity, Built by the Magor Car Corporation 





Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Lightweight Box Cars 


A. A. R. 50-ton cars, embodying the use of USS Cor-Ten steel, weigh 
44,000 lb., light, and have a load limit of 169,000 lb. 


N November, 1939, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 

Western placed an order with the Magor Car Cor- 

poration, New York, for 500 double-sheathed steel 
box cars of 50 tons capacity which are now being com- 
pleted at the Passaic, N. J., plant of that builder, 280 of 
the cars having been delivered and placed in service. 
These cars are designed for the handling of high-class 
commodities such as grain. Each car has a cubic capacity 
of 3,712 cu. ft. and through the extensive use of USS 
Cor-Ten and Man-Ten steel in the various members of 
the underframe and superstructure, a car having a light 
weight of 44,000 Ib. and a load limit of 125,000 lb. has 
been produced. The ratio of pay load to gross load is 
74.0 per cent. 


Underframe Construction 


The center sills consist of two A. A. R. Z-shaped 
standard sections weighing 36.21 lb. per ft. These center- 
sill members are spaced 127% in. between the webs and 
extend the full length of the car from buffer to buffer. 
The center sill spacers, six in number, are Cor-Ten press- 
ings. The top center-sill flanges are joined by welding, 
the welded seam running the entire length of the sills. 
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The side sills are 6-in. by 34%4-in. by %4-in. Cor-Ten 
angles, in one piece, and extend the full length of the 
car. They are reinforced at the center of the car and 
at the bolster positions. The end sills are Cor-Ten angles 
of the same dimensions as the side sills and extend the 
full width of the car. The body bolsters are of the built- 
up type, each one consisting of four pressed Cor-Ten 
diaphragms, 34g in. thick spaced 12 in. apart. The bol- 





Principal Weights and Dimensions of D. L. & W. Box Cars 


Eenetls immitte G6 Wee SEs | oon dnc ck sed mcslnccuadés ied 40- 6 
SGU SNR OR HOR OME A oc odin vc cen we dees enssigwecinwe 9- 2 
Height from floor to roof at inside, width, ft.-in. .......... 10- 0 
Width of side-door opening, ft.-in. ......ccccccccccccccees 6- 0 
Height of .side-door opening, ft.-in. .........-ccececccccces 9- 4'"/16 
Length aver stemming. gpintes, ft.tm.. . i ooo ie tcc ceccccnec tas 41- 8% 
Length center to center of trucks, ft.-in. ............--.-. 30- 8% 
Windemt of cae cule sume elle, E6 ties occ on oe os ct ae wecccses 9- 9% 
‘Wea ouGe Gime Gites SOI 5 orn ec cose co wa wees diceces 9-10% 
Cente CU OHE coe ok ck eran kaka dase dasa 3,712 
Wewme comgene. Gammel “ID... sec cce cuca decswansewess 100,000 
Say UGE PMI ca eo 5c oc daca shane Saad daneweesiw ars 125,000 
WEN Me ae os dae 6 Sn ores a Cae aaw ae ea ale nea s 44,000 
Ratio of pay load to gross load, per cent ..............+- 74.0 





ster cover plates, both top and bottom, are %¢ in. by 
21 in. Man-Ten extending from side sill to side sill. The 
cross-bearers are built up of %g-in. pressed Cor-Ten 
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diaphragms with %4-in. by 8-in. Man-Ten top and bot- 
tom cover plates. The crossties, four on each side of 
the car, are made of %-in. Cor-Ten steel extending from 
the center sill to the side sills with the top flange arranged 
to support 3-in., 5.1-lb. Cor-Ten Z-bars which in turn 
support the car floor. The floor-support diaphragm con- 
nections and diagonal corner braces are 34,g-in. Cor-Ten 
pressed members. 


The Superstructure 


There are 16 side posts consisting of A. A. R. 3-in., 
5.1-lb. rolled Z bars. These are riveted to the side sills 
and the bottom flange of the side plate. This latter mem- 
ber is an A. A. R. W-section weighing 9.83 Ib. and ex- 
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tending in one piece the full length of the car. The door 
posts are 4-in. by 3-in. by 34g-in. Cor-Ten angles riveted 
to the side sills and side plates in the same manner as 
the side posts, except that they are reinforced at the top 
and bottom side members with %g-in. gusset plates. 
The corners of the car are closed at the side plates with 
¥g-in. Cor-Ten pressed caps. 

The side sheathing is %g-in. Cor-Ten sheet extending 
in one-piece panels from side sill to side plate with lap 
joints at all side posts. The joints are waterproofed 
and the sheathing is riveted to the framing. The car 
ends are the Union Metal Products Company’s Dread- 
naught steel ends, made in two sections. The upper sec- 
tions of these ends are %@ in. thick and the lower sec- 
tions % in. thick. The upper edges of the car ends are 
flanged to conform to the roof contour and form the 
body end plates. The sides of the steel ends are flanged 
to form a rounded car corner which, in turn, forms the 
corner-post covering. The side flange joints are welded. 

The cars are equipped with Youngstown steel doors 
and Camel roller lift fixtures. All openings around the 
doors and fixtures are welded. The threshold plates are 
lg-in, pressed Cor-Ten members extending from door 
post to door post and attached to the side sills with 
\-in. countersunk bolts. 

The car roof is a Standard Railway Equipment Manu- 
facturing Company’s Murphy improved galvanized cop- 
per-bearing-steel roof of No. 15 gage with running-board 
saddles of the same material % in. thick. The running 
boards are wood and are applied in three lengths. 

The side and end linings of the cars are 1%¢-in. 
tongue-and-groove Douglas fir dressed to 3%-in. face. 
In the side lining each board is in one piece extending 
from the door post cap to the steel end. The lining 


boards are placed 1% in. from the top of the floor and 


The Dreadnaught Ends Have Flanged Rounded Corners—The 
Trucks Are the Spring-Plankless Type with Chilled Iron Wheels 
Having Ground Treads 


extend to the ceiling so that no metal is. exposed inside 
the car at the side plates. The end lining is nailed ver- 
tically to six 3-in. by 3-in. wood fillers bolted into cor- 
rugations of the steel ends. The interior of the car is 
ceiled with 1%4-in. plywood applied crosswise of the car 
in two panels extending from side plate to ridge pole and 
spliced at each carline. 

The flooring is tongue-and-groove southern yellow 

(Continued on page 493) 


The Interior of the Car Is Com- 

pletely Lined With Douglas Fir 

Side and End Planking, Pine 

Flooring and Plywood Ceiling— 

The Door Openings Are Six Feet 
Wide 
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1939’s Net Income 
Was $94,638,951 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on March 8 
made public its compilation of selected income and 
balance sheet items for December and the 12 months 
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by the Association of American Railroads and noted 
in the Railway Age of March 2. This compares with a 
net deficit of $121,348,707 for 1938. 


of 1939, showing last year’s net income of the Class I 


roads to have been $94,638,951, as previously reported 


Seventy-two Class I roads reported net incomes for 
1939 while 56 reported deficits, as compared respectively 
with 54 net incomes and 74 deficits in 1938. Last year’s 
net railway operating income was $588,787,173, as com- 

pared with 1938's $373,150,637; fixed charges were up 
fa $612,331,738 to $617,403,207. 

The commission’s summary and the principal items for 
the individual roads are given in accompanying tables. 








For the month of December 
1939 


$60,939,404 $49,418,861 


32,321,973 
93,261,377 


3,671,157 


89,590,220 


12,786,238 


38,685,315 
141,586 
51,613,139 
37,977,081 
1,354,830 
36,622,251 


16,705,057 


2,926,744 


18,980,463 
639,633 


28,559,320 
77,978,181 


2,866,389 


75,111,792 


11,924,361 


39,396,203 
*96,404 
51,224,160 
23,887,632 
1,392,523 
22,495,109 


16,564,857 


2,725,324 


7,142,753 
937,697 


wr 
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Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 138 Steam Railways 


Income Items 
. Net, railway op- 
erating income.. 
. Other income. . 
Total income. 


. Miscellaneous de- 
ductions from in- 
come 
Income avail- 
able for fixed 
charges ex 
Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for 


leased roads and 


equipment .... 


6-02. Interest de- 


ductions ..... 
6-03. Other de- 
ductions 
6-04. Total 
fixed charges. . 
Income after 
fixed charges. 
. Contingent 
Chasves ..2.5<- 
Net incomet. 


-Depreci- 
ation (Way and 
structures and 
Equipment) . 

. Federal income 
1AKEE oe ec ccces 


. Dividend appro- 


priations: 
12-01. On com- 
mon stock ... 
12-02. On pre- 
ferred stock.. 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 











107,143,623 
12,504,672 


*108,812,475 
12,536,232 


. Loans and bills payable 


TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 
For the twelve months of Balance at end of December 
1939 1938 Selected Asset Items 1939 1938 
13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
$588,787,173 $373,150,637 than those of affiliated companies (Total, r 
160,811,667 155,026,160 Rccetat JO) “a 40ckenndaescaceencswads $623,312,756 $647,045,592 
749,598,840 528,176,797 
44: Cae ok dos ccccewneasacedvsaadesnedves $529,489,081 $449,799,717 
15. Demand loans and deposits ............ 21,727,848 11,251,587 
16. Time — GIMME CONOGIE < o5« cccceeess eiaiaee eats 
25.052 24 657.5: 17. Special deposits ......0...esceeee aeaoee 5659, 3053,2 
sila setae leita 18. Loans and bills receivable ............ 2,795,692 1,157,529 
19. nt = car- —— bg sige senehnnts 66,656,515 61,063,826 
794 5 20. Net balance receivable from agents an 
ED MAM, ede oa Ghee a os cannaedas 51,714,123 41,333,648 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ...... 136,234,835 128,092,836 
22. Materials = ee Een asas seehansee eK nay td ago 
2.099.528 8.58 23. Interest and dividends receivable ...... ,704, 3145.2 
saat cine 134,658,582 24; Vem VOSCLOAINGe 2. co idan cnceus geeees 1,342,045 1,301,049 
+473,703,080 475,435,269 25. Other current assets .....+++eeeeeeees 4,199,777 3,204,774 
1,600,547 2.237.887 26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25).. $1,290,902,261 $1,119,465,554 
- Selected Liability Items 
617,403,207 612,331,738 99, Funded debt maturing within 6 months§ $114,476,555  $184,553,535 





$231,515,578 


94,638,951 *121,348,707 30 
32 
33 
34 
201,866,190 201,824,376 3¢ 
33,037,024 18,928,207 34 
39. 
40 
106,664,624 69,088,936 
19,154,336 13,643,635 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 


+ Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


¢ For 99 railways not in receivership or trusteeship the net income or 
deficit was as follows: December, 1939, $40,946,029; December, 1938, $29,- 
12 months, 1939, $194, 620, 985; 


914,082; 


12 months, 


1938, $31,544,598. 


. Tax — (Account 771): 
40-0 


. Traffic .and car-service balances payable 84,400,471 
. Audited accounts and wages payable ... 221,756,601 
. Miscellaneous accounts payable ....... 68,324,103 
. Interest matured unpaid .............. 970,480,801 
. Dividends matured unpaid ............ 11,315,819 
. Funded debt matured unpaid .......... 811,063,760 
. Unmatured dividends declared ........ 4,111,783 
. Unmatured interest accrued .......... 77,108,732 
. Unmatured rents accrued ............ 16,523,247 
. Other current Habilities «2. 6icccecss 31,903,810 


Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) $2,528,504,705 


$243,624,529 
77,409,499 
204,622,374 


629, 158, 5053 
2,249,748 
81,390,532 
16,891.480 
27,622,808 


$2,200,040,503 





$81,286,750 
128,057,086 


S. Government taxes 
40- 02. San than U. S. Government 
COMER ccd tewccncedateucsevnesscoseees 


eeeee 


$54,182,771 
139,175,671 


§ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of 
long-term debt (other than that in Account 764, Funded debt matured un- 


paid) within six months after close of month of report. 
AS Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date 
of issue. 








Selected Income Items by Regions and Districts, Class I Steam Railways, Calendar Years 1939 and 19381 


Region and Railway 


Eastern District: 
New England Region ........... 
Great Lakes Region 
Central Eastern Region 
Total, Eastern District 
Southern ‘District: 
Pocahontas Region 
Southern Region 
Total, Southern District ...... 
Western District: 
Northwestern Region ........... 
Central Western Region 
Southwestern Region ........... 
Total, Western District 
United States 


ee ey 
eee eeeee 


eee eteee 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown Ry.t{ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry 4 
Atlantic Coast Line System: 
Atlanta & West Point R. R. .... 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast R. R. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. ...... 
Charleston & Western Carolina "Ry. 








* Deficit or other reverse items. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 






Net 
Operati 


co 
1939 


$19,323,461 

94,776,974 
138,818,135 
252,918,570 


78,256,775 
79,592,775 
157,849,550 


59,516,955 
87,020,758 
31,481,340 
178,019,053 
588,787,173 
306,00 


009 
19,170,866 


*18,900 
*125,511 
3,781,872 
453,711 


Railway 
ng Income 


1938 


$3,019,623 
40,945,838 
92,217,861 
136,183,322 


59,219,739 
60,204,024 
119,423,763 


28,693,820 
64,730,864 
24,118,868 
117,543,552 
373,150,637 
567 

18, 026, 118 


*105,820 
*192.268 
2,390,751 
291,986 





Total Income 

oa “x a, 

1939 1938 
$26,063,616 $9,531,620 
119,796,741 62,445,634 
187,698,452 140,580,818. 
333,558,809 212,558,072 
81,947,409 63,162,034 
94,323,844 72,481,053 
176,271,253 135,643,087 
72,816,519 40,840,226 
131,417,575 111,658,331 
35,534,684 27,477,081 
239,768,778 179,975,638 
749,598,840 528,176,797 
5634 172, "992 
22,056,289 ai, 876, 365 
2,439 *78,754 
*87,284 *156,260 
8,133,095 5,640,327 
477,586 316,135 


{ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry: «, and Panhandle & 


Total Deductions 
SS) Se 


=— 
1939 


$28,440,145 


eter B 
1938 


$28,969,021 


112,246,103 114,188,782 
147,657,225 148,290,121 
288,343,473 291,447,924 
16,169,449 15,852,493 
82,656,033 82,215,500 
98,825,482 98,067,993 
92,956,727 91,946,956 
111,419,102 104,244,506 
63,415,105 63,818,125 
267,790,934 260,009,587 
654,959,889 649,525,504 
427,376 52,882 
13,553,557 13,648,321 
6,335 5,532 
15,209 17,539 
7,329,021 7,498,777 
303,569 302,424 
Santa Fe Ry. 





Net Income 


1939 


*$2,376,529 
7,550,638 
40,041,227 
45,215,336 


65,777,960 
11,667,811 
77,445,771 


*20,140,208 


19,998,473 
*27,880,421 
*28,022,156 

94,638,951 

*17,742 
8,502,732 


*3,896 
*102,493 
804,074 
174,017 


1938 


*$19,437,401 
*51,743,148 
*7,709,303 
*78,889,852 


47,309,541 
*9,734,447 
37,575,094 


*51,106,730 
7,413,825 
*36,341,044 
*80,033,949 
*121,348,707 
*79,890 
8,228,044 


*84 286 
*173,799 
*1,858.450 
13,711 
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Selocted Income Items by Regions and Districts, Class I Steam Railways, 1939 and 1938—Continued 


Net Railway 
Operating Income Total Income Total Deductions Net Income 
g : i A 








Pern A 
Region and Railway 1939 1938 - “ 1939 1938 \ ‘ 1939 1938 sad 1938 


Atlantic Coast Line System :—(cont’d) 
Clinchfield R. R. $3,286,120 $2,237,387 $3,297,515 $2,668,759 $3,297,515 $2,668,759 Steere ss 
Georgia R. R.—Lessee Organization 700,627 523,737 726,853 561,509 667,851 667,965 $59,002 *$106,456 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. .... 15,848,660 11,622,971 16,962,791 12,500,358 9,568,560 9,794,342 7,394,231 2,706,016 
Nashville, Chattanooga 
Louis Ry. 1,982,653 1,481,936 2,174,170 1,696,705 1,555,502 1,554,410 618.668 142,295 
Western Ry. of Alabama 136,880 86,791 178,461 130,909 74,801 76,161 103,660 54,748 
Baltimore & Ohio System: 
Alton R. R. 920,648 312,863 1,005,084 392,408 1,915,992 1,839,975 *910,908 *1,447 567 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 25,525,100 14,851,794 32,000,020 21,346,623 33,622,227 34,471,153 *1,622,207 *13,124,530 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry. *239,503 *271,947 587,391 573,060 587,391 573,060 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 945,739 974,778 1,007,469 1,018.664 791,848 779,695 215,621 238,969 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 5,167,327 2,270,644 5,315,420 2,394,952 1,538,264 1,579,762 3,777,156 815,190 
3oston & Maine R. R. 6,955,142 1,254,166 8,152,463 2,431,420 7,444,581 7,531,046 707.882 *5.099,626 
Burlington-Rock Island R. R. 355 *44,746 2,763 *41,929 787,192 796,002 *784,429 *837,931 
Burlington Route: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 12,270,452 12,407,392 13,405,417 13,503,209 9,744,078 9,861,446 3.661,339 3.641,763 
Colorado & Southern Rv. 488,241 102,510 1,777,256 1,573.623 2,053,321 2,026,989 
Fort Worth & Denver City ee 803,230 907,108 825,826 947,817 1,051,727 1,068,326 
Cambria & Indiana R. R. 912,535 865,821 926,572 879,545 89,057 100,788 837, 515 778, "987 
Canadian National System: 
Canadian National Lines in New 
England *626,911 *629,455 615,524 629.915 591,056 623,512 24.468 6,403 
Central Vermont Ry. 420,693 *545,204 458,600 *507.743 1,236,973 1,255.540 *778,373 *1,763,283 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry.. *51,499 *294,672 511,923 486,928 474,110 476,014 37.813 10,914 
Grand Trunk Western R. R. 1,609,123 *788,981 2,297,050 *268,130 4,634,038 4,633,323 *2,336,988 *4,901,453 
Canadian Pacific System: 
Canadian Pacific Lines in Vermont *583,681 waif 
1 


5,273 264,000 264.000 264.000 264,000 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry.¢ 83,087 


1 
*126,865 97,544 *109,995 942.578 967,422 
International Ry. Co. of Maine. 114,760 17,731 120,899 117,680 117,680 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry.t 2,826,813 *224,884 2,983,072 *44,169 8,615,457 6,594,141 *5 632.385 *6.638.310 
Spokane International Ry.f .... 96,238 56,461 109,254 68,812 275,348 275,033 *166,094 *206,221 
Chesapeake & Ohio S ; 
Chesaneake & i 36,354,138 28,983,311 37,005,057 29,952,550 9,662,346 9,269,717 27,342,711 20,682,833 
Erie R. R. (ine. Ohienes & Erie 
+ 2 11,464,135 3,214,328 12,585,002 4,223,405 14,034,523 15,001,199 *1,449,521 *10,777,794 


264,337 48,827 338,706 113,572 654,631 659,343 *315,925 *545,771 


; 8,437,279 5,058,132 10,548,397 6,205,657 7,177,195 7,265,161 3,371,202 *1,059,504 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t .. 1,022,073 667,265 1,359,524 915,069 2,478,716 2,302,719 1,119,192 *1,387,650 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. 924,597 591,158 932,687 597,314 471,394 372,880 461,293 224,434 
Chicago & North Western System: 
Chicago & North Western Ry.i.. 5,722,260 125,511 7,495,288 1,472,059 16,605,156 16,748,042 *9,109,868 *15,275,983 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & ‘ 
Omaha "Ry. 313,556 *244,587 381,577 *176,776 2,486,725 2,497,592 *2,105,148 *2,674,368 
Chicago Great Western R. R.t .... 1,779,771 593,476 1,898,240 723,636 1,960,388 1,867,909 *62,148 *1,144,273 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 


404,425 *414,285 490,072 *327,053 1,551,119 1,523,967 *1,061,047 *1,851,020 


8,124,194 5,274,539 9,556,034 6,203,350 23,983,477 24,199,620 *14,427,383 *17,996,270 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t 5,458,853 é 584: 5,999,181 3,061,081 14,336,727 14,452,701 *8 337,546 *11,391,620 
Columbus & Greenville Ry. 92,599 111,749 144,767 11,766 15,105 99,983 129,662 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. 5,519,101 3,532,502 5,696,134 3,752,899 4,103,111 _ 3,909,104 1,593,023 *156,205 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 6,028,688 2,509,621 7,378,541 3,797,587 7,887,526 7,752,541 *508,985 *3,954,954 
Denver & Rio Grande ss R..R.T 1,666,116 171,129 ,164, 479,295 6,122,103 6,139,402 *3,957,329 *5 660,107 
Denver & Salt Lake Ry. 800,866 877,224 887,275 806,858 886,429 1,820 846 
Detroit & Mackinac RY 130,876 156,722 35 160,055 119,247 16,081 39,754 
Detroit & Toledo oo Line R. R. 624,927 358,358 377,516 514,647 256,716 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. . 1,991,456 1,176,310 ’ ’ 1,213,523 1,226,557 379,692 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Ry. 7.288 ,646 1,553,381 1,863,529 6,524,069 457,263 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 3,315,466 1,160,868 493,90: 1,238,253 996,854 2,497,049 272,132 
Florida — Coast Ry.f 743,699 1,029,492 834,667 1,117,380 2,925,699 3,082,906 *2,091,032 *1,965,526 
*risco mes: 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.t ... 3,886,751 1,192,550 4,035,817 1,360,620 12,789,934 12,835,392 "8,754,117 *11,474,772 
St. mere San Francisco & 
Texas *96,547 *92,191 i f 137,636 137,511 *218,018 *213,865 
Georgia & Pioride R; mF 917 *37,028 - 687,908 691,427 *673,589 
Great Northern Ry. . . 595 14,479,276 23, At 243 18, 053, 990 15,025,818 15,341,430 8,686,425 
k 134,576 3,504 173,018 9,747 479 233,757 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R. 1,130, 851 830,410 1.292088 991.022 864,667 875,434 427,388 115, 588 
Illinois Central System: 
Central of Georgia Ry.t 554, nee 253,987 1,127,336 628,485 3,756,006 3,620,352 *2,628,670 *2,991,867 
Gulf & Ship Island R. R. *305,485 *232,293 - *277,188 65,512 70,982 *297,805 *348,170 
Illinois Central R. R. 15,717, 031 14,712,384 18,766,621 17,825,177 16,546,218 16,711,081 2,220,403 1,114,096 
Yazoo & a Valley R. R: 2°096.097 975 3,85 2,184,499 ‘ 
Illinois Terminal R. 1,275,333 774,250 527,738 
Kansas City ol lg ‘Ry. 3,157,032 S 2,732,536 794,319 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 864,909 043 3 4 268,690 269 662,453 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming R. R... 1,209,260 7,483 467 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 184,117 2 é 3,482 
Lehigh & New England R. R. ..... 1,235,324 i : 396,244 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 7,149,326 8,004,370 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry.g 1,588,028 939,219 
Maine Central R. R. 2,181,323 2,082,913 
Midland Valley R. R. 398,230 ' 408,7 é 466,820 26,6 9,9 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R.f ... 1,046,545 : 3,030,624 *2,243,576 
Mississippi Central R. R. *8,072 id 130,714 "#90,190 
Missouri & Arkansas Ry. 40,212 8,906 3,429 2,506 6,4 ) 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines# 1,284,208 865,737 1,643,971 1,190,067 5,143,535 5,039,233  *3,499,564 *3,849,166 
Missouri Pacific System: 2 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
yt 434,993 451,754 437,871 456,751 174,801 174,700 263,070 282,051 
International-Great Northern R. R.¢ *204,174 *602,061 *156,861 *558,636 2,813,538 *2,970,399 
Missouri-Illinois R. R.t 641,420 644,131 105,182 148,058 496,073 : 
Missouri Pocife R. RF 7,195,989 5,479,497 7,927,072 6,474,033 21,020,335 21,241,993 *13, 093" 263 - *14,767,960 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry.t 684,121 657,566 1,753,156 743,285 2,797,904 2'794,189  *1;044;748 + *2,050,904 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico ? 
Ry. 1,657,928 1,251,301 1,738,672 1,341,606 797,291 805,373 941,381 536,233 
San “Antonio, ‘Uvalde & Gulf R. Rt 531° 848 *502,943 *221,695 *491,171 242,313 244,432 *464,008 *735,603 
Texas & Pacific Ry. .....0.+ kes 4,365,221 4,771,419 4,953,170 5,495,482 3,992,570 4,073,626 960,600 1,421,856 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 

+ Report of receiver or receivers. 

t Report of trustee or trustees. 

§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 

{Includes Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. 

é Includes Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Ry. (merged July 1, 1939). 

t Includes Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. and Missouri- Kansas-Texas R. R. of Texas. 
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Selected Income Items by Regions and Districts, Class I Steam Railways, 1939 and 1938—Continued 


Net Railway 





Operating Income Total Income Total Deductions Net Income 

Sx Bae: ae ree A 
ae oe | ai oe 
Region and Railway 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Monongahela Ry. ....ecseesene — $1,254,230 $935,507 $1,266,902 $949,363 $639,749 $645,698 $627,153 $303,665 
Montour cee fare eutiae ore We eee 6 843,516 660,273 847,817 665,243 87,515 90,606 760,302 574,637 
Nevada Northern Ry. ...........6. 225,509 161,160 236,588 175,058 1,101 1,371 235,487 173,687 
New Haven System: 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 

Mae Ee NCE alo cna ininlaeie. Oaie's: 6 8,462,922 517,047 11,254,391 2,942,830 14,168,505 14,566,023 *2,914,114 *11,623,193 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry.t *496,675 *599,496 *464,068 *576,767 1,418,716 1,417,547 *1,882,784 *1,994,314 
New York Central Lines: 

New York Central R. R. ........ 37,303,427 15,582,476 54,196,848 30,756,142 49,687,612 50,910,499 4,509,236 *20,154,357 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. .. 3,806,716 1,803,166 4,316,402 2,054,682 726,153 356,161 3,590,249 1,698,521 
New York Connecting R. R. ...... 1,318,029 1,309,242 1,342,326 1,324,536 1,326,580 1,326,787 15,746 *2,251 
Norfolk & Western Ry. .........+. 31,659,216 21,722,288 34,399,614 24,395,322 3,810,299 3,856,480 30,589,315 20,538,842 
Norfolk Southern R. R.f ......... 350,933 222,259 531,320 399,999 884,583 889,407 *353,263 *489.408 
Northera Pacific By. .cccsccccvccs 10,479,237 6,297,356 14,827,848 10,560,456 14,754,195 14,882,872 73,653 *4,322,416 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. 57,447 18,686 42 21,314 38,971 19,627 20,971 1,687 
Pennsylvania System: e 2 

LOUe TMOG. Wen. dhe ect cde eaaaee 258,095 *217,965 734,250 208,277 2,472,402 2,417,953 *1,738,152 *2,209,676 

pag OR RS : SR eee 77,304,328 57,332,898 114,168,558 93,559,078 82,136,033 82,512,978 32,032,525 11,046,100 

Pennsylvania - Reading Seashore 

PE nicmas- odd a Woke veen nese s *1,812,029 *2.133,217 *1,634,172 *1,956,391 1,069,645 1,074,067 *2,703,817 *3,030,458 
Pere. Maratictte RY. 2 cccccccccesee 3,352,085 853,602 3,712,648 1,167,599 3,384,492 3,427,402 328,156 *2,259,803 
Pittsburg & Shawmut R. R. ...... 32,648 *74,257 40,140 *49,709 16,555 24,683 23,585 *74,392 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. .. 1,076,852 627,867 1,412,613 725,525 932,402 925,738 480,211 *200,213 
i, Shawmut & Northern R. R.} 116,598 45,096 122,354 51,095 129,211 128,201 *6,857 *77,106 
Readin, stem: . 

Central R. R. of New Jersey .., 1,943,304 259,144 2,877,613 1,178,294 5,454,655 5,443,119 *2,577,042 *4,264,825 

ROGGMEBNOO) sc oe@caeccsdaccsccns 11,931,004 10,104,324 13,852,816 12,379,101 9,131,165 9,083,792 4,721,651 3,295,309 
Richmond, Fredericksburg &. Poto- 

Wie Ee Shek enc siaane aaa ® 1,214,911 635,005 1,432,862 855,111 343,525 339,801 1,089,337 515,310 
Rutlan@ 8. Tete osc sc te exeiwcddes 135,445 *530,677 191,588 *480,396 412,790 411,401 *221,202 *891,797 
Seaboard Air Lane Ry.f ..0...0ce- 3,594,371 1,449,486 3,931,714 1,764,724 9,488,269 9,354,885 *5,556,555 *7,590,161 
Southern System: 

Alabama Great Southern R. R... 1,768,249 1,414,642 2,665,640 2,062,635 554,589 566,456 2,111,051 1,496,179 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 

PAG TEV.. céasveccs ons eecceee 5,185,058 3,996,690 5,274,406 4,086,028 1,871,624 1,872,237 3,402,782 2,213,791 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry... 118,777 i 127,030 37,364 296,658 304,016 *169,628 *266,652 

Mobile & Obta By Rev occ ccicves 1,024,006 964,186 1,085,442 1,024,104 1,526,366 1,582,450 *440,924 *558,346 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. 503,713 415,098 529,419 441,986 395,827 395,942 133,592 46,044 

Northern Alabama Ry. ......... 109,264 36,096 109,834 36,441 109,444 109,529 390 *73,088 

Southern ey Waaisie sia wees were eee 20,521,866 14,343,565 23,781,719 16,439,955 17,294,383 16,937,727 6,487,336 *497,772 
Southern Pacific System: 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. ..... *354,801 *921,446 *335,942 *903,621 1,454,709 1,491,834 *1,790,651 *2,395,455 

St. Louis Southwestern Linest |].. 1,142,599 2,020,021 1,223,105 2,102,892 3,241,426 3,029,769 *2,018,321 *926,877 

Southern Pacifie Co. ..ceccccecs 23,254,992 10,959,982 43,166,358 32,694,353 37,410,986 30,268,914 5,755,372 2,425,439 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. .... 5,173,417 3,337,021 5,481,405 3,650,649 4,524,593 4,835,593 956,812 *1,184,944 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. .. 821,023 721,778 1,046,406 892,265 3,682,702 3,696,310 *2,636,296 *2,804,045 
Tennessee Central Ry. ........... 298,841 243,256 328,064 259,538 242,938 214,847 85,126 44,691 
Verde MIGMICAW BY. ssc ccetcccacee 82,469 10,790 96,464 23,495 502,372 496,754 *405,908 *473,259 
Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. ... 346,484 329,071 361,484 349,168 84,266 83,690 277,218 265,478 
Unten SOeree Fe Be acc ceviscesbees 20,233,188 19,867,391 37,916,098 37,268,254 18,949,466 18,567,020 18,966,632 18,701,234 
WG oie eins savees Sis wacccaieeeele wars 61,624 *50,031 65,017 *46,302 1,105 57,251° 63,912 *103,553 
Witatith MEW ccc cscvedescecdecesis 9,028,510 7,879,135 9,109,876 7,959,051 2,353,279 2,386,495 6,756,597 5,572,556 
Wabash System: 

Ripe eee Ne Be <evacccncsceca 368,563 118,136 385,211 135,893 451,688 460,296 *66,477 *324,403 

Wien SCE Sasavceccsccccdees 3,559,246 1,297,490 3,993,788 1,652,191 7,535,972 7,780,082 *3,542,184 *6,127,891 
Western Maryland Ry. .......... 4,775,969 3,643,434 4,909,286 3,792,816 3,347,185 3,337,355 1,562,101 455,461 
Western Pacific RK. Bid. .vcccccces 1,674,490 *932,450 1,965,467 *599,652 3,933,106 3,850,837 *1,967,639 *4,450,489 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. ........ 4,083,761 2,184,561 4,226,895 2,330,726 648,612 636,798 3,578,283 1,693,928 


* Deficit or other reverse items, 
+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
£ Report of trustee or trustees. 


|| Includes St. Louis Southwestern Ry. and St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 


of Texas. 








D. L. & W. Lightweight Box Cars 


__ (Continued from page 490) 

pine dressed 1% in. thick by 5%4¢ in. face. The floor 
planks are laid, in one piece, from side sill to side sill. 
Each floor board is held in place by three %-in. Mac- 
Lean-Fogg watertight bolts with lock nuts. After the 
floor was laid, it was sealed by applying caulking cement 
at the ends and sides in order to make the car completely 
grain tight. The watertight bolts have the heads pulled 
in %¢ in. below the surface of the floor boards. 

The trucks are the Symington spring-plankless double- 
truss design with cast-steel side frames having journal 
boxes cast integral. The truck wheel-base is 5 ft. 6 in. 
Each truck spring group consists of five outer single 
A. A. R. Type D-2 coil springs and one Cardwell Type 
A friction bolster spring. The truck bolsters are cast 
steel with center plates cast integral. Stucki rocker 
roller side bearings are used on the truck bolsters with 
hardened steel body side bearings. The truck axles con- 
form to A. A. R. specification M-101-37 and have 5%4-in. 
'y 10-in. burnished journals. The wheels are 33 in. 
diameter chilled cast iron, with treads ground after 
mounting, The journal bearings are A. A. R. standard 
S¥-in. by 10-in. journals, lead lined, furnished by the 


Magnus Metal Corporation. The brake beams are A. 
A. R. No. 15 beams with malleable-iron heads, manu- 
factured by the Buffalo Brake Beam Company. The 
brake hangers are the Schaeffer drop forged loop type. 
Creco four-point brake beam supports are used on the 
trucks. The cars are equipped with cast steel striking 
castings, Cardwell Type L-25-SA friction draft gears, 
and Union centering devices. The couplers are A. A. R. 
Type E bottom-rotary-operated swivel-shank couplers 
slotted for 6-in. by 114-in. keys. 

The brake equipment on these cars is schedule AB-10, 
furnished by Westinghouse, with brake rigging designed 
to produce a braking force equal to 65 per cent of the 
lightweight of the car at 50-Ib. cylinder pressure. Extra- 
heavy wrought-iron pipe is used for the brake pipe and 
retaining-valve pipe with extra-heavy pipe fittings. The 
air-brake piping is secured to the car by Wright pipe 
clamps. The hand-brake equipment was supplied by the 
Ajax Hand Brake Company and is designed to develop 
3,950-Ib. pull at the brake-cylinder push rod connection 
to the cylinder lever. 

The car bodies were finished with three coats of red 
lead and paint, the final coat being D. L. & W. standard 
freight-car brown. The underframe, trucks and roof are 
painted black. The stencilling on the cars is white. 
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N. R. A.A. Holds Successful 
Exhibition at Chicago 


82 Companies participate in display of latest developments in equip- 
ment and materials for railway maintenance and construction 


OR the third consecutive year and coincident with 
EF’ the convention of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association, the National Railway Appliances 
Association presented a highly interesting and successful 
exhibit at the International Amphitheatre on March 11 
to 14, with 82 manufacturers participating. This was 
the twenty-ninth time that the association has exhibited 
in connection with the meetings of the A. R. E. A., yet 
there have been few times when the individual exhibits, 
or the exhibition as a whole, have approached as high a 
standard as was maintained this year. 

This exhibit has always been noted for the breadth 
of its scope, and this year was no exception. With 
prospects bright for maintenance activity to be con- 
tinued on a somewhat higher level than during last year 
and with indications pointing to a wider use of work 
equipment, the exhibit contained many features of in- 
terest to those in the track, the bridge and building and 
the water-service departments. They were afforded an 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with the latest 
developments in the products of those manufacturers who 
are showing their materials and equipment, in a way that 
cannot be equalled at any other time during the year. 
This is the third consecutive time that the exhibit has 
been held in the International Amphitheatre, to which 
it was transferred two years ago because of the larger 
and more modern space for display purposes, and more 
favorable restaurant and dining facilities and rooms for 
meetings. 

As in previous years, the N. R. A. A. provided free, 
chartered bus service between the convention hotel and 
the Amphitheatre, on a frequent schedule during the 
meeting hoyrs to provide the maximum convenience for 
those attegding the conyention. More than 700 repre- 
sentatives bf manufacturers were on hand at the exhibit 
to receive visitors and to explain the merits and operat- 
ing details of their products, many of which were new 
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and on display for the first time, or were improved ma- 
terially during the last year. 

By the time the exhibit closed on Thursday afternoon, 
more than 8,000 persons had been admitted, including, 
in addition to those attending the convention, many 
supervisory officers from Chicago-and vicinity; a con- 
siderable number of purchasing ‘officers; members of 
committees of the Signal Section, which were holding 
meetings in Chicago during the week; and a number of 
executive officers. 

The officers of the N. R. A. A. who were charged 
with the responsibility for arranging and conducting the 
exhibit this year were: President, H. H. Talboys 
(Nordberg Manufacturing Company), Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
vice-president, R. B. Fisher (The Buda Company), 
Harvey, Ill.; secretary, C. H. White (Industrial Brown- 
hoist Corporation), Chicago; treasurer, J. S. Hutchins 
(Ramapo Ajax Div., American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company), Chicago: Directors—T. E. Rodman (Main- 
tenance Equipment Company), Chicago; E. D. Cowlin 
(Eaton Manufacturing Company, Reliance Spring 
Washer Division), Massillon, Ohio; W. J. Hanna (Re- 
public Steel Corporation), Chicago; R. C. Flodin (In- 
ternational Harvester Company), Chicago; C. D. Young 
(Metal & Thermit Corporation), Chicago; V. E. McCoy 
(National Aluminate Corporation), Chicago; and C. E. 
Ward (U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co.) Batavia, IIl. 

At the annual meeting on March 12, President Tal- 
boys reviewed the operations of the association for the 
year, and called special attention to the substantial as- 
sistance that had been given by the officers of the 
American Railway Engineering Association and of the 
Association of American Railroads in perfecting the 
arrangements for the exhibit. He reported that there 
was an increase of eight in the number of exhibitors, 
compared with last year, and that it'was expected that a 
refund of 15 per cent will be made to exhibitors. 
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Secretary White reported a membership of 110, in- 
cluding 81 exhibiting and 29 associate members. Treas- 
urer Hutchins reported that it was estimated that the 
year would be closed with a balance of approximately 
$33,000 in the treasury after the 15 per cent refund 
had been distributed. 

E. D.. Cowlin, chairman of the Committee on Con- 
solidation reported that the proposal to concentrate the 
meetings of the various railway associations within a 
limited period or to consolidate them, had been referred 
to the various organizations that will be affected by such 
consolidation, and that no further report was possible 
until these associations have acted. 


RAILWAY AGE 
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A revision of the by-laws was approved and made re- 
troactive, which provides that past presidents shall re- 
main as honorary directors for three years after their 
terms of office have expired. 

In the election of officers Mr. Fisher was advanced 
to the presidency; Mr. Hutchins was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Mr. Hanna was elected treasurer; and Mr. 
White was re-elected secretary: Directors—Lem Adams 
(Oxweld Railroad Service Company) and Clarence L. 
Mellor (Barco Manufacturing Company) were elected 
directors for three years. The companies participating in 
the exhibit, with the products on display and the repre- 
sentatives present are as follows: 











Exhibiting 


Adams & Westlake Company, Chicago; E. R. Krause, E. H. Leisch, 
W. J. Porter, W. A. Smith and H. G. Turney. 


Air Reduction Sales Co., New York; oxygen and acetylene gas welding 
and cutting apparatus and supplies, electric arc welding machine and 
electrodes, literature, cropping rail ends with radiagraph, demonstra- 
tion of rail-end hardening with gas heat-treating machine, samples of 
rebuilt hand- tools, rebuilt switch point, fabricated offset angle bar, 
specimens welded pipe, flame cleaning and dehydrating; C. B. Arm- 
strong, A. W. Brown, C. C. Campbell, J. W. Crelly, C. A. Daley, 
J. F. Franzen, J. T. Gillespie, Jr.. W. H. Handrock, H. A. Hocking, 
F. L. Huggins, J. W. Kennefic, W. T. Love, L. T. McDowell, U. F. 
Portel, E. F. Turner, E. J. Walters, M. Weist, D. J. Williams, R. B. 
Woodruff and I. B. Yates. : 


Alcoma Railway Equipments, Chicago; tie puller, Evertite joints, movies; 
C. O. Bradshaw, E. C. Neal and Geo. Neal. 


American Car & Foundry Co., New York; automatic electric steel-bar 
heater, electric rivet heater, electric metal heaters for upsetting and 
heat eee: W. J. Bisset, F. C. Cheston, H. C. Cheston and A. G. 
Wood, 


American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio; adzes, ditch-bank blades, 
shovels, spades, scoops, axes, hammers, scythes, brush hooks and weed 
cutters; H. C. Branahl, C. C. Connolly, George L. Dunn, S. L. Hender- 
om Fc Milligan, J. J. Nolan, F. J. Reagan, John Skeel and R. J. 

elan. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; action pictures of 
cranes, crosby clips; W. E. Bugvee, J. E. Carroll, S. M. Hunter, Ward 
B. Mauer, R. W. Payne, S. H. Smith and H. O. Washburn. 


Ardco Manufacturing Company, Hoboken, N. J.; rail and flange lubri- 
cator; James J. Carlock and Charles Stern. 


Armco Railroad Sales Company, Middletown, Ohio; asbestos-bonded 
metal culverts, blast plates, metal retaining walls, multi-plate culverts, 
tunnel liner plates, spiral welded pressure pipe, perforated pipe, smoke 
jacks, portable air-pressure pipe; C. H. Anderson, H. M. Arrick, R. Y. 
Barham, G. R. Betts, E. L. Brown, C. M. Colvin, E. T. Cross, W. N. 
Crout, R. B. Faries, E. Harbeck, Logan T. Johnston, W. J. Kelly, 
W. P. Lipscomb, N. A. Powell and W. O. Robertson. 


Association of American Railroads; Robert S. Henry and H. F. Mc- 
aury. 


Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago; gas hammers, tie tampers; F. N. 
Bard, W. J. Behlke, B. H. Ferguson, C. O. Jenista, L. J. Lytle, C. 
L. Mellor and F. B. Nugent. 


One Section of the 
Exhibit at the Inter- 
national Amphitheatre 


Members 

































Boderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo.; wire rope, wire rope 
fittings, slings, model of wire rope machine, wire testing machine; 
Geo. Born, D. E. Dickey, A. E. Glick, E. F. Graubner, H. S. Mitchell 
and Fred Zimmerman. 


Buda Co., Harvey, Ill.; track jacks, tie tampers, rail bender, car stops, 
track liners, re-railers, bonding drill, track drill, section and inspec- 
tion motor cars, electric crossing gate, tool grinder, switch stands, tie 
spaces, gages, levels, light gasoline-powered delivery truck, tie puller, 
motor-car parts; R. M. Blackburn, H. S. Brown, S. T. Comfort, J. S. 
Dempsey, R. B. Fisher, F. L. Gormley, R. K. Mangan, C. T. Miller, 
M. J. Rotroff, Wood Sanford, G. A. Secor, L. O. Stratton, H. Thorson 
and E. H. Walker. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York; high-cycle tampers, 
pneumatic tampers, gasoline-driven tampers, pneumatic spike drivers, 
pneumatic and electric screw spike drivers, demolition tools, pneumatic 
clay digger, pneumatic and electric concrete vibrators, impact wrench; 
H. G. Barbee, C. L. Butler, P. i: Christy, S. E. Congdon, H. R. 
= T. P. Harris, W. Pallowick, E. S. Rosselle and W. E. Stock- 
well, 


Chipman Chemical Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N. J.; chemical weed killer, 
photographs of spraying equipment; Charles M. Bernuth, N. S. Leavitt, 
W. H. Moyer, I. J. Strain and J. A. Williams. 


Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago; rust preventative, portable hydraulic 
units, jacks and presses, tie squeezer, handles for track tools, die 
starter, track and bonding drills, demolition tools, pipe bender, knock- 
out punches, pipe wrenches, fire extinguishers, tool, grinders, car 
cleaner, crayons, tools, air compressors, track shovels, tool handles, 
hydraulic culvert and pipe pushers; R. Besant, C. W. Borneman, E. 
Dunlap, Geo. J. Doyle, Adolph Hawkinson, Al. Kapola, Irving 
Poehler, J. K. Stewart, Hugh Stringham and J. M. Temple. 


Cullen-Friestedt Co., Chicago; anti-slip rail tong, moving pictures of 
rail crane, clamshell and lifting magnet; W. C. Bamber, K. J. Beller, 
L. B. Beraux, C. J. Bronez, E. V. Cullen, F. J. Cullen, F. P. Cullen, 
= G. oon G. H. Goodell, R. W. Jamison, F. L. Kendig and J. F. 
eonard. 


Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago; water treating equipment, pumps, 
chemical, No-Ox-Id rust preventives, water testing equipment, chemical 
proportioning pumps, signal foam-meter, process for corrosion preven- 
tion; D. B. Bishop, Don Bodishbaugh, L. D. Brown, G. R. Carr, 
R. A. Carr, Robert E. Carr, R. F. Carr, Jr., W. Carrick, E. M. Con- 
verse, E. R. Glover, E. A. Goodnow, L. O. Gunderson, W. H. Hinsch, 
F. B. Horstman, J. F. Johnson, S. C. Johnson, E. L. Konigsmark, 
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Mark McBrian, R. J. Maginn, R. Q. Milnes, A. C. Moeller, A. M. 
Novak, R. L. Oliver, C. C. Rausch, A. H. Reynolds and B. H. Stone. 


DeSanno & Son, A. P., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; abrasive wheels and 
abrasive cutting machine, literature; J. eg B. G. Hardy, S. M. 
Hershey, A. E. Peterson, E. J. Rohan and W. K. Whelan. 


Dickinson, Inc., Paul, Chicago; smoke jacks, chimneys for small build- 
ings, roof and deck drains, roof ventilators - size and models), 
exhaust heads and wall scuppers; A. J. Filkins, E. M. Filkins, William 
Harrison and H. Knutson. 


Duff-Norton Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; track jacks, automatic 
lowering jacks, ball-bearing self-lowering jacks, standard speed jacks, 
air-motor-operated power jacks, sidelift track jack, journal jack, tie 
spacer, track lining jack, bell base screw jacks, bridge jack, tie puller ; 
D. F. Evans, Walter Floyd, J. Gilchrist, George Mayer, A. Roberts, 
C. N. Thulin and E. E. Thulin. 


Eagle Grinding Wheel Soren, Chicago; grinding wheels; John Abram, 
L. E. Buckingham, R. S. Lloyd and J. C. Rinehart. 


Eaton Manufacturing Co. (Reliance Spring Washer Division), Massillon, 
Ohio; rail joint spring washers, rail oe ing washers, locomotive spring 
washers; E. D. Cowlin, E. C. Gross, H. J. McGinn, R. L. Shireman 
and A. H. Weston. 


wists, Rail Spike Corp., New York; elastic rail spike; W. A. Fisher, 
C. Jack and B. Kuckuck, 


Electric Tamper & Equipment Co., Ludington, Mich.; electric vibratory 
tampers, tooth-tip tamper blades, electric generator sets, vibrators for 
concrete placement, spot tamper outfit, literature; a . Cartier, 
H. W. Cutshall, J. F. Hensel, Corwill Jackson, E. R. Mason, L. S. 
Osborn, G. L. Walters, J. Webb and M. S. Westlund. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago; platform and dial scales, parts for 
motor cars, Diesel engine, pumps, air-conditioning unit, gasoline-driven 
electric lighting plant, heavy and light section cars, patrol cars, welded 
and bolted steel wheels, one-piece welded steel wheels and differential 
ns L. T. Allis, G..R. Anderson, W. F. Anderson, K. E. Barrett, 

Baum, E. L. Benson, Brauer, E. Chase, E. J. Cover- 
dale, . ¥, Cruikshank, Ww. C. Dehn, C. T. Fugitt, E. C. Golladay, 
W. R. Grant, D. Ho pkins, E, F. Kultchar, R. F. Lane, D. K. Lee, 
M. B. MacNeille, 3: M. McCarthy, C. iG. Mahana, Ws i Nies, C. B. 
O’Neil, J. W. Prewitt, C. A. Rauch, F. C. Snyder, H. E. Vogel and 
AS JRE Wilson. 


Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, Minn.; gang cars, standard 
section cars, inspection cars, light section cars, bridge and building 
cars, heavy-duty cars, weed mowers, motor car accessories; John 
Abplanalp, George Adams, O. F. Banke, C. P. Benning, John re 
C. W. Brhel, W. D. Brooks, K. K. Cavins, C. J. Dammann, W. 

L Bs "Doolittle, I. N. Eustis, A. R. Fletcher, R. W el Mle 

H. Johnson, W. F. Kasper, H. R. Langman, R. H. McCune, J. T. 

McMahon, G. E. Neffeler, V. Pagett, R. W. Payne, H. W. Protzeller, 

C. L. Rager, W. H. Ripken, F. G. Simmons, H. A. Sly, R. 

Stenzel, Ira Sublett, L. D. Whitaker and W. M. Williamson. 


Fulton Asphalt Company, Chicago; asphalt biocke, Model Ry.; I. Me- 
Donald, J. C. Schmidt, Jr., and J. rol Schmidt, III. 


Gary Screw & Bolt Co., Chicago; giant-grip dowels, double-grip spikes, 
dowel studs, various types and sizes of bolts, nuts and rivets; R. W. 
Dierker, G. J. Garvey, H. C. Graham, W. N. Hoelzel, M. G. Kirk, 
P. Robinson and J. J. Schneider, Jr. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; electric snow melters, elec- 
tric strain gages, signal lightning protection, caterpillar Diesel electric 
welder, house of magic levitator, photo display a yard thy org draw 
bridges and car dumpers; C. C. Bailey, Lynn Covey, orticos, W. 

erguson, J. G. Henderson and L. W. Shugg. 


Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, Ind.; models of bumping post and 
wheel stops, moving exhibit of derail; S. W. Hayes, S. W. Hayes, Jr., 
P. W. Smith and J. H. Sullivan. 


Hogan, George M., Chicago; right-of-way tractor mowing machine, snow 
plows and literature J. T. Flynn, K. E. Gifford, ogan, J. - 


Hogan, H . Johnson, A. F. McCoole, D. L: O’Brien and 'S. 
Smith. 4 

Homelite Corp., Port Chester, N. Y.; portable generators, portable 
pumps; R. J. Edbrooke, R. C. McDonald and Nelson Thompson. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; track tools, nut locks and spring 


Hubbard & Co., 
Kruse, L. J. Wenzel and John Wincrantz. 


washers; J. F. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich.; moving pictures of Diesel- 
operated locomotive cranes with patented monitor- re cab; G. 
Hayes, J. B. Hayden, A. P. 


Frazee, J. Frundt, Hoyt E. Lyvers and 


C. H. White. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York; Model 105, 8-tool crawler compressor, 
Model 55, 4-tool spot tamper, pneumatic tools, motorpump, tie tampers 
rail drills and track wrenches, spike drivers and pullers, Model 1sM 
motor compressor and pneumatic hoist; W. H. Astastrong, 
Bridge, W. J. Heinz, L. A. Luther, K. I. Thompson, T Bw Goat 
and George Williams. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago; photographs, or ta 4 Erie bull- 

grader, Erskine, R. Flodin, Neal Higgins, S. E. Houston, 

C. E. Jones, Don Jones, M. F. McCarthy, W. M. Parrish, M. F. 

Peckels, K. O. Schreiber, S. L. Siegfried and A. W. Turner. 


Jacobson Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis.; gasoline motor scythes; 
L. A. Ferguson, E. A. Jacobson, O. T. Jacobson, Wm. Krenzke, E. A. 
Larsen and A. Roper. 


Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York; roofing, transite pipe, asphalt 
mineral-surface bridge plank, expansion joint materials, fire-proof build- 
ing materials, insulation, insulating board, friction materials, refrac- 
tories, asphalt tile flooring, soft mechanical packing, photographs of 
transite products, asbestos roofing shingles, asbestos siding shingles 
and clapboards; P. R. Austin, C. E. Bryant, C. S. Clingman, ww. 
Horne, Thomas O’Leary, Jr., C. M. Patten, H. R. Poulson, W. 
Prosser, R. P. Townsend, J. H. Trent, F. C. Vandercort, E. 
Wells, Jr. and L. T. Youhn. 
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O. F. Jordan Co., East Chicago, Ind., movies of Jordan spreader, model 
of Jordan spreader, photos of Jordan spreader ; W. Banton, J. C, 
Forbes, H. M. McFarlane, W. J. Riley and C. W. Shipley. 


Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; heavy and light- 
duty motor cars, pressed steel and wood center motor car wheels, 
track gages, track level; Armstrong, L. Boswell, W.. Croas- 
dill, R. E. Keller, F. E, McAllister, Robt. McAllister, E. C. Poehler, 
Pe: 7. Robischung and Z. A. Toye. 


Lehon Co., Chicago; prepared roofing, asphalt shingles, asbestos shingles, 
cold process roofing, roof coatings, rail joint plug to protect rail 
from brine deterioration; John hae Tom Lehon, E. A. Leonard, 
R. J. Mulroney, J. W. Shoop and H Wolfe. 


Lewis Bolt & Nut Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; hook bolts, 
screws, timber bolts, cribbing bolts, guard rail bolts, 
R. B. Hill, H. W. Johnson, Joseph Leonard and C. 


Loftus & Son, Wis. ; 


guard rail lag 
washer nuts; 
E. Murphy. 


La_ Crosse, rail straightening machine; E. H. 


Brick, D. W. Loftus, J. W. Loftus, J: W. Lottus, jr, and J. T. 
Loftus. - 

Lundie Engineering Corp., New York; Lundie tie plates, spring clip, 
tie tongs; B. Armstrong, W. B. Joyce, Chas. Stone and O. V. 
Youngquist. 


Maintenance Equipment Co., Chicago; rail and flange lubricators, switch- 
point protector, blue-flag derail, pictures of three-man rail layers; 
S. E. Bates, D. M. nenigg ge ap L. S. Johnson, E. 
Overmier, T. £. Rodman, R. J. Shanahan, G. L. Springborn, P. A. 
Wells, Jr. and G. T. W lard 


Mall Tool Co., Chicago; 5-hp. basoline rail grinder, cross-slotting at- 
tachment, surface grinding and switch point and stock rail grinding 
attachments, also electric vibrator, saws and drills, 3-hp. multi-purpose 
b. & b. unit with vibrator, chain saw, sump pump, wire brush, drills, 
pole gainer, 12-in. pneumatic circular saw and 24-in. pneumatic chain 
saw; J. Anderson, J. W. Innes, A. W. Mall, F. McGonigle, M. 
Rehnquist, M. Riley and William Sanders. 


Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio; non-shrink cement for 
grouting and concrete repairs, water- “reducing agent for concrete, ma- 
terial for armoring floors, quick-setting materials for tunnel linings, 
literature on masonry maintenance, rust joint iron for emergency 
grouting; Wm. Hinds, Don Lee and B. R. Wood. 


Metal & Thermit Corp., New York; Thermit pressure welding equipment 
for rail joints, pressure and compromise weld joints; Robin B. Bradley, 
C. M. Lippincott, Anton Lucas, Wm. Sharav, J. B. Tinnon, H. T. 


Thompson, L. G. Vock and C. D. Young. 

Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago; manganese insert frog, 
taper rail, compromise joint, adjustable rail brace, foot guard, switch 
accessories; E. C. Argust, R. A. Brown, T. F. Carlin, F. W. Carter, 
W. Church, W. Homer Hartz, —. Kane, G. F. Killmer, Lyle 
ro tear C.. s "Murphy, J. B. Peddle, L. C. Reebs and W. J. Wilmot- 

ilbert. 


Morrison Railway Supply Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; wood preservative, 
grinding — welding rods, switch point guard, literature on weld- 
ed “Sioa J. Diver, R. L. Morrison, W. F. Pickham and E. 
mith, 


Moto-Mower Company, Chicago; power driven mowers and Seepins:; 


Elmer Heine, L. C. Meskimen, Mrs. L. C. Meskimen and |] 
Spottswood. 
National Aluminate Co., Chicago; chemical proportioning pump, con- 


tact box, new type of sensitive flow switch, phototester for rapid analy- 
sis of water using principle of the electric eye, embrittlement testing 
apparatus, unit chemical vat with all proportioning and electrical con- 
trol equipment integral, sectional deamine Proportioner, waterlab 
cabinet, continuous blow-down equipment for locomotive boilers, litera- 
ture, photographs, action pictures, samples of corrosion and incrusta- 
tion in pipe; W. R. Anthony, C. M. Bardwell, R. A. Bardwell, 


Barger, C. A. Brown, J. L. Callahan, L. E. Elliott, P. W. Evans, 
R. E. Falkinburg, C. B. Flint, J. L. Gibboney, R. V. Lace i Fe 
Lux, V. E. McCoy, .A. F. McNeil, H. A. Marshall, E. M. Miller, 
H. H. Richardson, H. D. Shaw and T. G. Windes. 


National Carbide Corp., New York; acetylene light and lantern, carbide 
flare light, motor car headlight; C. B. Armstrong. 


National Lead Company, New York; Dutch Boy red and white lead, 
os anchorage special ties; T. Ancliffe, J. O. W. Belt, R. D. Baker, 
. S. Carlisle, Hugh Millen and J. O. Meyer. 


National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J.; ferrule wedges for track 
tool handles, spring washers; F. B. Archibald, Cairncross, 
Bailey Cowan, George Prest, W. H. Reaves and G. E. Webster. 


Geo. P. Nichols & Bros. Inc., Chicago; roller bearing turntable drive, 
model of transfer table, duplex turntable collector, control panel, 
model of turntable and roundhouse, model transfer table, new_ type 
overhead current collector; B. F. Goldman, S. F. Nichols, S. H. 
Nichols and G. M. Shearer. 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; surface grinder, utility 
grinder and accessories, lag-screw driver, track drill, adzing machine, 
power jack, spike puller, power track ow, frog and crossing 
grinder, eye grinder; W. E. Bugbee, C. P. Cl emens, W. W. Fitz- 


patrick, C. K. Jensch, , Dagens, Larson, R. W. Payne, F. M. Read, ad 4 
Reaves, S. H: Smith Talboys, Halwin Wegner and F. S 
Wonham. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Co., Chicago; motion pictures and samples 
of pressure butt-welded rail; welding ir a floodlights, heat- 
treated seentes Lem Adams, . Beymer, G. P. Bogert, M. Burnett, 
Jr., W. Campbell, E. Cordeal, F. J. Duffie, F F. Finsthwaite, ie.) D 
Ped Bed E. 8B. Mall. jz, H: W. Picks, S. Hopkins, P. Hunter, 


[rs May Kinney, es Leighton, ba ae, B. Miller, H. Miller, 
G.’B. Moynahan, D. H. Pittman, J. H. Rodger, L. C. Ryan, H. W. 
Schulze, J. C. Stephenson, F. C.’Teichen and J. E. Winslow. 


Pettibone Mulliken Co., spring switch complete with me- 


Chicago; 
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chanical are? shoulder bolts, and gage rods; W. 
R. Hearl Johnson, C. F. Lanberg, G. R. 
and G. J. Siiveck, 


Philadelphia Steel & Wire Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; display of 
washers; Waldo E. Bugbee, Geo. . Hogan, John ED 7 ag 
M. Newkirk, Stanley H. Smith and C. C. Washer. 


F. Brietzke, A. 
Lyman, W. E. Olds 


Pocket List of Railroad _ Officials, New York; copies of publication; 
Harold A. Brown and B. J. Wilson. 
Power Ballaster Company, Chicago; photographs, working model of 


cribbing machine, — pictures, egwes track ballaster; W. E. Bug- 
bee, Ralph Payne, F. H. Philbrick, . Schreck and Stanley Smith. 


Rail Joint Co., New York; standard and insulated joints, armored in- 
sulated_ joint, alloy compromise joints, center-overfill joint, insulating 
fibre, Hill & Scholes tie plate soeaeentios, R.M.C. plastic rail joint 
packing, working model of U. of Ill. rolling load machine with photo- 
~~ a of load effect; E. W. Backes, Alex Champman, 

Condit, W. E. Gadd, S. Harrison, H. €. Hickey, G. H. Larson, 
i N. Meade, J. G. Miller, R. W. Payne, Thos. Ryan and E. F. 
Schermerhorn. 


Railroad Accessories Corp., New York; power track machines for 
tightening and loosening nuts and setting screw spikes, Raco micro 
oe tie boring machine and Everett MW track drill; S. G. Ellis, 

. A. Lundy and B. A. Lundy, Jr. 


Rails Co., New Haven, Conn.; compressor screw spikes, compression 
spring rail spike, compression-type rail fastenings, M & L plate as- 
sembly, full-throated cut spikes, oil snow melters, rail, flange and curve 
lubricator, crossing flangeway bracket and head insert for worn joint 
bars; R. E. Bell, L. T. Burwell, W. A. Peck and J. V. Wescott. 


Railway Age—Railway Engineering and Maintenance—Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance ene New b aig copies of publications; 


Geo. E. Boyd, M. H. Dick H. Dunn, L. R. Gurley, S Hickey, 
Neal D. oward, Elmer +) ‘Howson, P. D. Juraschek, F. C. Koch, 
Henry Lee, J. é Little, H. E. McCandless, H. H. Melville, H. A. 


Morrison, Charles Packard, E. J. Phillips, L. B. Sherman and J. S. 
Vreeland. 

Chicago; copies of publication; J. P. 
*, Sherran and Ed Wray. 


Railway Track-work Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; grinder, portable stock- 
rail grinder, rail-point cross grinder, portable track grinder, samples of 
abrasives, literature; H. M. Moorhead, A. M. Nardini and J. Roche. 


Ramapo Ajax Div. (American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.), New York; 
safety switch stands, rigid switch stands, rail lubricator, literature 
on manganese crossings, Samson switch with improved i switch 


Railway Purchases and Stores, 
Murphy, Jr., 


point locks; T. E. Akers, G. A. Carlson, G. M. Cooper, J. David- 
— H. Hazelton, R. M. Helms, A. F. Hess, D. F. Hise P. Hoff- 

J. V. Houston, A. F. Huber, J. S. Hutchins, J. P. Kleinkort, 
W. "Muller, E. F. Needham, W. A. Peddle and W. Perdue. 


Baete Meanteaviting Co., Inc., Jy City, N. J.; literature on chemi- 


cal weed killer, dry and liquid form; D. M. DeWitt, orrow, 
C. A. Parish, ‘Charles H. Reade, Charles H. Reade, Jr., C. F. Reade 
and W. L. Tanner. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; track bolts, track spikes, tie 
plates, fencing and barbed wire, steel fence posts, nails and staples, 
iron sheets, iron pipe, bolts and nuts, turnbuckles, guard rail for 
curves, culvert sections, tunnel liner, armored concrete highway _cross- 
ing and boiler tubes; A. J. Brandt, E. K. Connelly, avies, 
J. R. Fraine, N. W. Halls, B. F. Handloser, W. H. Hanna, W. E. 


‘Lambert, Geo. J. Maurer, A. D. McAdams, H. L. Miller, W. T. 
— A. J. Roof, C. W. Ruth, Frank Schumacher and L. L. 
Solger. 


Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pa.; portable air compressor and pictures; 
Geo. B. Comfort and Walter N. Fischer. 


Sperry Products, Inc., Hoboken, N. J.; illustrations showing 12 years 
of development in detector car improvements, samples of rail defects, 
illustrations and motion pictures of flash butt welding of rails, with 


* * 
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- One of the Three 4,000-Hp. Diesel-Electric Locomotives Recently Built for the C. B. & Q. by the Electro-Motive Corporation—140 Ft. Long, 
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actual specimens of flash welds tested, Heblay board: of gyro uae 
recorder for track inspection; J. B. Farwell; ‘C. W. Gennett, Jr., T. E. 
Gilhooley, G. V. Jewell and S: R. Lewis. —", 


Syntron Company, Homer City, Pa.; tie tampers, generator set, dry 
=n vibrators (internal and external), electric hammers and saws, 


drills ; lack, C. Chandler, Conrads, J. F. Leonard, M. 
E McCarthy, N. C. McKelv ey, U. V. Martin and J. A. Roche. 

Teleweld, Inc., Chicago; joint shims, samples of welded joints, heat- 
treated joints, Brinnell-hardness tester; 5 . Bell, Borman, 


C. E. Buck, G. A. Greene, John E. Hogan, C. W. McKee, H. E. 
McKee, E. J. Payton, J. A. Roche and Stanley H. Smith. 


Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago; rail pullers and expanders, 
tie spacer, track jacks, push and pull jacks, bridge jacks, ball _bear- 
ing screw jacks, journal jacks; W. C. Cornu, H. C. Dilsizian, R. B. 
Hill, W. H. Kreer, P. H. McManus, N. EL. Montgomery, William Simp- 
son and J. B. Templeton. 


Timber Engineering Co., Washington, D. C.; timber connectors; split 
rings, toothed rings, toothed or flanged shear plates, spiked grids and 
clamping plates for bridge and building construction; J. B. Jordan and 
L. P. Keith. 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Ill.; water-column, valves, 
riser pipe frost-proofing, switch stands, float valves, models of water 
tanks and towers, electric pump jack; H. Beem, J. P. Prindle, A. W. 


Swanson, LeB. Turner and C. E. Ward. 


Wilson Welder & Metals Co., Inc., North Bergen, zs. 
drive electric welder, electrodes and accessories; CB 
Gillespie and Ira B. Yates. 


J.; Wilson gas- 
. Armstrong, J. T. 


a Verona Tool Works, Verona, Pa.; display ms triflex spring; 
Laessig, James aoe R. J. McComb, G. L. McKewin, J. M. 


7 a E. Woodings and W. H. W Pa 

Woolery Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; display of power tie cutting 
machine and blades, single burner weed burner, weed burner, photo- 
graphs, drawing of switch-thawing machine; A. J. Franke, A. C. Heath 
and H. E. Woolery. 

Young & Greenawalt, Chicago; drainage literature, photographs, culvert 
pipe—plain or asphalt coated, subdrainage pipe, perforated pipe, sec- 


tional plate and heavy-duty plate; W. P. Greenawalt, P. J. Spears and 


J. L. Young. 
Associate Members 


American Chain & Cable Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
American Nut & Bolt Fastener Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, II]. 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Tractor Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dimick-Mosher Products Company, Boston, Mass. 
Frog Switch & Mfg. Co., Carlisle, Pa. 

Hoosier Waste Renovating Company, Indianapolis, 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 

Joyce Cridland Company, Lie Dayton, Ohio. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Inc., The, Chicago. 
Massey Concrete Products Corporation, Chicago. 
Northwestern Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Okonite Company, The, Passaic, N. 

P & M Company, The, Chicago. 

Positive Lock Washer Co., The, Newark, N. J. 
Positive Rail Anchor Company, Chicago. 

Pyle-National Co., The, Chicago. 

Q & C Company, The, New York. 

Railway Maintenance Corp. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Snow Construction Co., T chicago. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, Chicago. 
Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 
United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Warren Tool Corporation, Warren, Ohio. 
Western Railroad Supply Co., C hicag 0. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mz Coslaamning Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 


Ind. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ohio. 


2K * 


Weighs 308 Tons—Driven by Four General Motors 12-Cyl. 2-Cycle, V-type Diesel Engines (Two in Each Unit) Developing 1,000 Hp. per 
Engine at 800 R. P. M.—Locomotive Will Maintain Fastest Steam Train Schedules with 19 Heavy Passenger Cars between Chicago 


and Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Engineering and Maintenance 
Officers Meet at Chicago 










F. L. C. Bond 
Senior Vice-President 





Increased interest and attendance at A. R. E. A. convention 
March 12-14, reflect outlook for increased construction 


loadings in the present year on a_ substantially 

higher level than in the corresponding weeks of 
1939, and a general feeling of hopefulness for an un- 
usually active year in every phase of roadway and struc- 
tures work as budgets have been enlarged on most roads 
and indications continue that railway traffic and earn- 
ings in 1940 will be the largest since 1937, the American 
Railway Engineering Association held an intensively 
active and constructive meeting in Chicago on March 12, 
13 and 14. 

While the annual meetings of this association have 
always been characterized by studious attention to the 
work at hand, this characteristic was in evidence more 
than ever as railway engineering and maintenance officers 
realize the new problems and added responsibilities with 
which they are confronted with the generally increased 
tempo of railway operation and have set out to meet them 
in the most effective manner. Many of the reports 
presented at the meeting reflected these added responsi- 
bilities, not alone for higher standards of maintenance 
and construction, but also for the more intensive use of 
facilities and still greater economies in carrying out all 
classes of work. 

It was the forty-first consecutive annual convention 
of the association, all of which have been held in Chicago, 
and, as for a number of years in the past, was held at 
the Palmer House, with two general sessions on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday for the presentation and 
discussion of committee reports and the transaction of 
association business. Altogether, a total of 27 standing 
and special committees presented reports on a wide 
range of subjects pertaining to tracks, bridges, buildings, 
water service, signals, work organizations and mechanical 
equipment, and again many of the reports reflected the 
keen interest of the association members in thorough- 


headings int by a continuance of railway car 


and maintenance activity 
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going investigations and research in the solution of their 
problems. 

Special features of the program included an address 
at the opening session by C. H. Buford, vice-president, 
Operations and Maintenance department of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads; the customary asso- 
ciation luncheon on Wednesday, with more than 750 
persons present, which was addressed by Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel, A. A. R., 
on “The Outlook for Railroad Legislation; and a joint 
dinner-meeting with the Western Railway Club, the 
Western Society of Engineers and the Maintenance of 
Way Club of Chicago on Wednesday night, under the 
auspices of the Western Railway Club. This latter 
meeting, which was held at the Hotel Sherman, with 
more than 800 in attendance, was addressed by Philip 
Harrington, commissioner of subways and super-high- 
ways, City of Chicago, on The Chicago Subway. Coin- 
cident with the convention, the National Railway Ap- 
pliances Association held its twenty-ninth exhibit of 
equipment and materials of special interest to railway 
engineering and maintenance officers. For the third con- 
secutive year, the exhibit, as reported in detail else- 
where in this issue, was held at the International 
Amphitheatre. 

All of the general sessions of the convention were 
presided over by President E. M. Hastings, chief en- 
gineer of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, as- 
sisted by Vice-President Geo. S. Fanning, chief engineer 
of the Erie, and Walter S. Lacher, secretary. The sec- 
retary’s report showed that the receipts of the associa- 
tion during the year exceeded disbursements by $3,912.41 
and that the membership as of March 1, 1940, totaled 
1,880. 

The registration at the convention was 719 members 
and 483 guests, a total of 1,202 as compared with a regis- 
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tration of 667 members and 362 guests or a total of 1,029, 
last year. The 1940 attendance exceeded that for any 
year since 1930. 

The following were elected officers of the association 
for the ensuing year: President, Geo. S. Fanning, chief 
engineer, Erie, Cleveland, Ohio; vice-president to serve 
two years, H. R. Clarke, engineer maintenance of way, 
C. B. & Q., Chicago; directors, A. A. Miller, chief en- 
gineer maintenance of way, Mo. Pac., St. Louis, Mo.; 
G. P. Palmer, engineer maintenance and construction, 
B. & O. C. T., Chicago; and Armstrong Chinn, chief 
engineer, Alton, Chicago. Members of Nominating com- 
mittee: G. L. Sitton, chief engineer maintenance of 
way and structures, Eastérn lines, Sou., Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. E. Teal, transportation engineer, C. & O., Richmond, 
Va.; H. A. Dixon, chief engineer, operation, C. N. R., 
Montreal, Que. ; L. L. Adams,. engineer, maintenance of 
way, L. & N., Louisville, Ky.; and G. A. Haggander, 
assistant chief engineer, C. B. & Q., Chicago. In addition, 
F, L. C. Bond, vice-president and general manager, 
C. N. R., Toronto, Ont., and vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, was advanced automatically to senior vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. Fanning. 


President Hastings 
Issues a Challenge 


Shortly after calling the convention to order, President 
Hastings reviewed with satisfaction the regular and 
special activities of the association during the year with 
their many resulting accomplishments in the interest of 
more effective and economical railway transportation, 
and stressed the fact that these accomplishments and the 
long history of activities of the association over the 
years, combine to present a challenge to the members in 
facing the problems of the future, both as railway of- 
ficers and as citizens. In the interest of furthering the 
usefulness of the association, he also spoke of the con- 
sideration that is being given to the creation of a junior 
grade of membership that will admit young men, and 
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urged greater study and use of the recommendations of 
the association as found in the Manual of Recommended 
Practice. He spoke, in part as follows: 

“I know of no group having higher qualifications for real 
citizenship than the group I addressed this morning; I know 
of no need facing this country at the present time greater than 
the need for real constructive citizenship. Therefore, I appeal 
to you not to be satisfied with just following your profession— 
just working for your railroad—just thinking along technical 
lines, or just following along with the crowd; rather, I urge yeu 
to face the undeniable fact that change is taking place all over 
the world, and while change may be necessary in many places; 
yet there are certain fundamental truths and principles upon 
which we have relied and builded through the years that must 
be preserved if. we are to remain a free and happy people. 
Therefore, as a group of men and women with minds trained 
to seek the truth in scientific knowledge, we fail in what is 
expected of us if we do not extend our thinking and analyses 
into the fields of government and citizenship.” 


Mr. Hastings then proposed for future consideration 
certain suggestions relative to the presentation of com- 
mittee reports, in the interest of conserving time on the 
floor of the convention and in stimulating increased dis- 
cussion, and then spoke at some length of the research 
work being carried out by the association and of the 
close understanding and co-operation that exist between 
the Association of American Railroads and the associa- 
tion in all related activities. In conclusion, he said: 

“The closing year in the life of our association has been one 
filled with the usual activities and marked by many accomplish- 
ments that will be made more evident to you as you hear the 
reports, conclusions and information presented by our committees 
during the next three days. Having always behind them the 
splendid bulwark of recorded work of the association, built up 
through years of painstaking thought and labor, you will find 
on hearing and studying the reports of this year that the com- 
mittee workers have pushed forward, seemingly inspired and 
challenged by the record of the past to record for the association 
even greater accomplishments for the present and the future. If 
it is true that ‘What is past is prologue’ then we are not too 
ambitious to expect the future to bring to our association through 
its able membership that which will, added to the present ac- 
complishments, challenge our workers of the future as we are 
challenged today. 
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“Your Board of Direction has been studying during recent 
months the question of opening the way to bring young men into 
our association. In this connection, it is expected that a con- 
stitutional amendment will be sent shortly to the membership 
for vote providing for the creation of a ‘Junior’ grade, whereby 
a young man just out of college may be admitted as a junior 
at a reduced annual fee and continued as such until he reaches 
an age that would permit him both from age and experience to 
be transferred to the ‘Member’ grade. By having a minimum 
age requirement of 25 years, we have been losing the opportunity 
of bringing into our association young men who enter railway 
engineering upon graduation. I strongly urge you to vote favor- 
ably upon such an amendment if and when it is presented to 
you. 

“The interest of engineering students in the A. R. E. A. should 
be enlivened by the contacts they have with members of the 
association. The Board of Direction has re-established the Com- 
mittee on Co-operative Relations with Universities and Colleges, 
through which much can be done to place before students the 
opportunities in railway engineering, and demonstrate to them 
the advantage and privilege of membership in the A. R. E. A. 

“In the matter of committee work the several committees have 
covered a wide field and have made a fine contribution to the 
permanent record of the association during the last year. The 
information presented and the conclusions reached are worthy 
of greater attention than they receive, and again I say to you, 
as I have said in past years, that you are not fulfilling your re- 
sponsibility to your railroad or to your association unless you 
use, wherever practicable in your study and in the solution of 
the problems presented on your own railroad, the recommenda- 
tions of the association as found in the Manual of Recommended 
Practice and the information gathered and presented by the com- 
mittees from year to year.” 


C. H. Buford 


Addresses Convention 


In an address at the opening session, C. H. Buford, 
vice-president, Operations and Maintenance department, 
Association of American Railroads, spoke on the trans- 
formation that has taken place in railway service in re- 
cent years, the added responsibilities of members of the 
association resulting, and the need for greater efforts 
in behalf of “selling” the railroads to the public. He 
said in part, as follows: 

“In 1900, the railroads were sorely in need of both immediate 
and extensive development. This was brought about by the 
enormous growth of traffic following the long depression of the 
Nineties, and by competition, which was forcing the construc- 
tion of new main and branch lines into what was still undeveloped 
territory. By 1920, conditions had changed to the extent that 
Congress embodied in the Transportation act the requirement 
that railroads must obtain certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity before proceeding with the construction of new lines or 
extensions. 

“Today, the conditions are further changed. There are not only 
no restrictions placed on the building of additional facilities by 
competing forms of transportation, but also, actual Federal aid 
for most of them, with the net result that the transportation 
plant of the United States is being expanded at a rate that 
bears no relation to present or potential future needs. 

“The marked change in the railroad picture has had a pro- 
found effect on the problems of the engineer and, by the same 
token, on the field of usefulness of your association. Formerly, 
your main responsibility was to aid the engineer in his efforts 
to complete the construction of new or additional tracks in the 
shortest time, or in the solution of intricate problems growing 
out of almost hopelessly congested terminals. Money was plenti- 
ful and the slogan was “Speed.” Today, your problem relates to 
such matters as finding the most economical methods of main- 
taining existing tracks and structures or determining what types 
of construction can be maintained for the least money. You are 
engaged in a process of refinement and in investigations of 
methods and materials that will give us a safer plant for rail- 
way transportation. 

“You, as engineering officers of the railroads, are directly 
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responsible and are held to account for the safety of the tracks 
and structures. These tracks and structures are affected by the 
size and kind of locomotives and cars and the speed at which 
they are operated. These related problems demand cooperation, 
and I am glad to say that I have noted a wholesome trend 
toward a more sympathetic understanding between the mechanical 
and engineering divisions of the A. A. R. The Board of Di- 
rection of the A. A. R. has appropriated almost $100,000 for 
your activities during 1940, and in this way indicates its ap- 
preciation of the work you are doing to improve the railroad 
plant. and its service to the public. 

“Notwithstanding the remarkable improvements that have been 
made by the railroads in recent years, we still hear some criti- 
cism that they are behind the times; that they are trying to do 
business today with a plant that has improved little since grand- 
father’s day; that they are backward in research. Most of the 
people who make such criticism do so because they are ignorant 
of the facts. For example, six years ago there were only about 
40 air-conditioned passenger cars in the United States. Today, 
we have approximately 12,000 such cars, including coaches, diners, 
sleepers and lounges. 

“Six years ago.we had only a few thousand miles of passenger 
runs scheduled daily at a speed of 60 miles an hour or more. 
Today, we have about 55,000 miles of passenger runs scheduled 
at a mile a minute or more. Six years ago, there was not a 
single streamlined train in the United States. Today, we have 
more than 100 such trains serving most of the larger cities, and 
more will be added during the coming spring and summer. 

“In 1939 the railroads established the best general safety 
record in 50 years when the number of train accidents, as com- 
pared with the number of miles run by trains, was the lowest 
on record. Today’s freight trains are hauling a larger volume 
of freight and handling it faster and safer than they did 10 years 
ago. This fact was demonstrated forcefully when, in September 
and October of last year the railroads were called upon to handle 
the most rapid increase in freight business on record. It was 
done without congestion, delay or general car shortage because 
of better equipment and better methods. You can rightfully take 
pride in the amazing transportation performance that was turned 
in last fall, because the sort of work you do, day in and day 
out, contributed in no small measure to the ability of the railroads 
to meet successfully and completely this unprecedented situation. 

“All of the improvements mentioned and many more that will 
occur to you are the direct result of large capital expenditures, 
exhaustive studies and never-ending research. We cannot af- 
ford to let anyone continue to believe that the railroads have 
failed to modernize their plant or that they are laggard in re- 
search. Most people conceive of research as consisting of re- 
torts, crucibles and instruments in the laboratory. 

“Railroad research cannot be carried on in the same way 
as that of most other industries. You know, perhaps better 
than anyone else, to what great extent the railroads and the manu- 
facturers of rail equipment are engaged in finding better ways and 
better equipment to do a better job of transportation. You 
know that millions of dollars are spent annually for this very 
purpose. But, unfortunately, most of our population knows 
little or nothing about these things, and the reason for this is 
because the officers and employees of railroads and the officers 
and employees of the companies that furnish us with the 70,000 
different things we buy and use have not told them. One of 
our big jobs is to impress on the public mind the immensity and 
value of our achievements and the rate of our pregress. We 
must telf our story in simple and non-technical terms. 

“T know of no group of men that is better qualified and bet- 
ter equipped to tell this story of achievement and progress than 
is yours. You know the facts better than anyone else, and you 
know the amount of labor, money and time that has gone into 
every railroad improvement. You know, too, what these things 
have meant not only to the railroads, but also to the economic 
and social welfare of the nation. You can, therefore, tell it 
with authority and effectiveness, and if you would at every 
opportunity, along with others who should, the people of this 
country would realize that the railroads are competent, efficient, 
progressive and are performing an outstandingly good job. 
When the people know the facts, they will be more likely to 
demand that the government take the necessary steps to create 
a fair field in transportation, a situation that is necessary if our 
railroads are to continue to render the best possible service at 
the lowest real cost.” 
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Fletcher Reviews 
Railway Legislation 


Speaking before 825 members and guests at the asso- 
ciation’s luncheon on Wednesday noon, R. V. Fletcher, 
vice-president and general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads, outlined the outlook for railroad 
legislation during the present session of Congress and ex- 
pressed the sincere hope that Congress will not adjourn 
without giving due recognition to the unfair, discrimina- 
tory situation which now prevails in the transportation 
industry of the country to the detriment of the railways 
and the public as a whole. The principal bill affecting 
transportation that is being considered by Congress at 
the present time, S. 2009, was passed in different forms 
by the Senate and House, and is now in the hands of a 
conference committee. It stands a good chance of being 
voted upon by Congress before the session adjourns. 
Discussing the various features of the House and Senate 
bills, Mr. Fletcher said in part as follows: 

“Both bills contain a very sound declaration of policy, which 
commits the Congress to the principle of equality of regulation 
and which recognizes fully the importance of all forms of trans- 
portation. The Senate draft, which differs slightly from the 
House draft, for the first time in the history of legislation de- 
clares a national transportation policy to be applied fairly and 
in such a way as to recognize and preserve the inherent advan- 
tages of each type of transportation. It declares the interest of 
Congress in safe, adequate, economical and efficient service, to:be 
established and maintained at reasonable rates, without any unjust 
discriminations or favoritism. The declaration also recognizes 
the right of employees to have fair wages and equitable working 
conditions established through collective bargaining. 

“The bill measurably improves the present law with respect to 
consolidations, in that it removes certain obstacles found in the 
present law, the principal of these obstacles being the require- 
ment that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall formulate 
and adopt an artificial plan in advance, to which the railroads 
are required to conform unless they can persuade the commission 
to modify it. Another of these obstacles relates to the standards 
which shall govern the Interstate Commerce Commission in pass- 
ing upon consolidations, these standards being the preservation 
of competition, the existing channels of trade and commerce and 
the like. For these difficult and impossible standards, the pro- 
posed bill substitutes a single standard, that being the public 
interest. 

“The effect, however, of the wholesome changes in legislation 
so far as consolidations are concerned, would be largely destroyed 
by an amendment commonly known as the Harrington amend- 
ment, inserted in the House bill which provides ‘that no trans- 
action shall be approved by the commission if such transaction will 
result in unemployment or the displacement of employees of a 
carrier or carriers, or in the impairment of existing employment 
rights of said employees.’ It is perfectly obvious that if this 
provision remains in the bill, there can be no motive or incentive 
to consolidation, however much the public interest might require 
the practice of economies. 

“One principal feature of the bill relates to the regulation of 
the rates of water carriers. It has long been recognized by every 
thoughtful student of the question that all forms of transporta- 
tion engaged in a common competitive field should be subjected 
to regulation or all should be free from regulation, so that 
something like equality of opportunity might prevail. 

“The bill also proposes that water carriers hauling goods for 
the public shall be required to publish their rates if they are 
common carriers and to file their minimum rates if they are con- 
tract carriers. The regulation of the water lines is opposed, 
however, by certain water carriers, many of which are under 
the control of large shippers who find themselves in the happy 
position of being free to contract, without publicity or regulation, 
at rates lower than the rail rates, while at the same time the 
product is sold upon the basis of the rail rates. 

“It is said by some of those who oppose the regulation of the 
vater lines that the remedy lies not in putting regulation on water 
‘ransportation, but that regulation should be removed from the 
-ailroads. However, none of the persons interested in water 
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transport would be willing to repeal the long and short haul 
clause or to permit the railroads to engage in water transporta- 
tion, or to allow the rails to refuse to join in joint through rates 
with the water lines. 

“Another important feature found in the Senate bill but not in 
the House bill provides for the appointment by the President of 
a board of three to investigate the question of subsidies and the 
question of how various forms of transportation can best be in- 
tegrated in such a way as to make certain that the public is 
given the privilege of selecting that form of transportation which 
it finds to be most economical and best suited to its needs. 

“It is not pretended that the enactment of this law will solve 
the railroad problem in the sense that it will transform an indus- 
try bristling with difficulties into one which is happy and pros- 
perous. Nothing can take the place of a real revival in business. 
The railroads have suffered, along with other forms of business, 
from the general depression which has afflicted the country for 
more than a decade. They have suffered also from the diversion 
of immense amounts of traffic to the highways and the water 
lines, some of which at least have been the beneficiaries of enor- 
mous government subsidies. 

“No one advocates any sort of legislation which would give the 
railroads an undue advantage. They are not asking to be sub- 
sidized at the hands of a generous government. They are hope- 
ful that if the legislation now pending in Congress is enacted, 
either in the form of the Senate bill or the House bill, a step 
will be taken in the process of bringing order into a situation 
which has been rendered chaotic by reason of the failure to apply 
the same principle to all agencies of transport. 

“No one believes that the railroads are obsolete or obsolescent. 
It is easy enough to demonstrate their importance in any well- 
thought-out economic order. The time has passed when they are 
to be considered as otherwise than useful agencies of transporta- 
tion, entitled to fair treatment. The proposed legislation recog- 
nizes them as essential aids to business and it is sincerely hoped 
that Congress will not adjourn without giving due recognition to 
the importance of equality, so that privilege, which is a hateful 
word in every democracy, may no. longer be extended to one 
group of citizens to the detriment of another.” 


Report on Electricity 
H. F. Brown, Chairman‘ 


This committee reported progress on its assignments to keep 
the association informed (1) of developments in the application 
of electricity to railway service; and (2) regarding the principal 
current activities of the Electrical section, Engineering division, 
A. A. R. 

Under the first assignment, the committee observed that carriers 
having electrified lines are finding additional advantages and in- 
creased flexibility in operation with electric motive power, par- 
ticularly on lines that handle dense freight traffic. The com- 
mittee also stated that numerous improvements in the illumination 
of new car equipment have been made during the year, that elec- 
tric air-conditioning equipment has been improved and its use 
extended, and that continued improvement has been made in the 
design of electrically-operated shop tools, roadway maintenance 
tools and welding equipment. 

In reporting on its second assignment, the committee followed 
its usual practice of presenting brief synopses of the reports pre- 
sented by the different committees of the Electrical section at 
its last meeting. The subjects reported on this year were as 
follows: Power supply; electrolysis; overhead transmission line 
and catenary construction; standardization of apparatus and 
material; electric heating and welding; application of motors; 
clearances for third-rail and overhead working conductors; pro- 
tective devices and safety rules on electrified territory; speci- 
fications for track and third-rail bonds; illumination; design of 
indoor and outdoor substations; high-tension cables; application 
of corrosion-resisting materials to railroad electrical construc- 
tion; and changes in the Manual. These reports were published 
in full in Bulletin No. 412, dated September-October, 1939. 

In answer to a question from the floor, Chairman Brown ex- 
plained that a 250-watt infra-red ray heating lamp had been 
developed for use in drying paints and lacquers which is more 
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than four times as fast as previously known methods. He ex- 
plained that the newly-developed fluorescent lamp produces three 
times as much illumination for a given amount of power, as 
ordinary lamps. This reduction in power requirements, he said, 
is an important factor, especially in car lighting where demands 
are increasing and battery standby is required when cars are 
stopped or are moving at slow speeds. 


Report on Standardization 


F. L. Nicholson, Chairman* 


This committee reported on three assignments as follows: (1) 
What A. R. E. A. recommended practices should be advocated 
for general use on railroads? (2) what A. R. E. A. recom- 
mended practices should be sponsored as subjects for national 
standardization? and (3) maintain contact with standardization 
bodies and keep the association informed on important matters 
developed by such contact. 

In reporting on the first assignment, the committee submitted 
a tabulation of recommended practices selected from the Manual, 
that it believes worthy of adoption on all roads in the in- 
terests of economy and efficiency. Calling attention to the fact 
that a similar tabulation was published in 1937, the committee 
stated that it thought it desirable again to bring the matter 
to the attention of the association. The tabulation is arranged 
in subdivisions under the names and numbers of the standing 
committees. 

No recommendations were presented this year under the 
second assignment. In reporting on-the third subject, the com- 
mittee presented (a) a list of representatives of the Association 
of American Railroads on the council of the American Standards 
Association and on its Correlating and Advisory committee; and 
(b) a list of technical projects on which the A. A. R. is now 
co-operating with the A. S. A., together with the names of 
members representing the A. A. R. in the consideration of such 
projects. 

The committee also presented a summary of the activities of 
the Canadian Engineering Standards Association for the year 
ending March 31, 1939, and a list of collaborating representatives 
of the A. R. E. A. on committees of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. This report was received without discussion. 


Signals and Interlocking 


H. G. Morgan, Chairmant 


In accordance with usual practice this committee reported on 
two assignments, namely: (1) Developments in railway signal- 
ing; and (2) principal current activities of the Signal section, 
A. A. R. Under the first heading the committee noted that a 
recent development is the introduction of the 11,000-ft. coded 
track circuit, and explained some of the features and advantages 
of this circuit. While the first installation of this type was made 
over a year ago, said the committee, there are about 18 circuits 
in service at the present time. 

The report on the second assignment included a list of 32 
subjects on which committees of the Signal section reported at 
the 1939 convention. Also the report lists the specifications, 
drawings, requisites and instructions that have been revised by 
the Signal section, gives the new specifications, drawings, re- 
quisites and miscellaneous matter that have been adopted, and 
lists the drawings and miscellaneous matter that have been re- 
moved from the Manual. The committee also directed attention 
to the fact that there are now available 22 of a series of 24 
pamphlets on American railway signaling principles and prac- 
tices that have been prepared for the education of signal men 
and others desiring to study this subject. 

When presenting the information on coded track circuits, W. 
M. Post (Penna.) explained that since the report was written 
one road had installed such circuits on more than 100 miles of 
line and that another road. was planning an extensive installation, 
indicating that the use of coded track circuits is now beyond the 
experimental stage. Mr. Post also explained that curves and 
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other data in the Signal section, A. A. R., proceedings can 
be used to calculate the cost of stopping trains. For example, he 
said, a train of 6,450 gross tons, in cars loaded to 80 tons each, 
was stopped from a speed of 45 m. p. h. and, after standing 
for 6 min., was accelerated to 45 m. p. h. As a result, the 
horsepower-hours of work wasted in terms of fuel and water 
costs was $2.37. 






Economics of Railway Location 


and Operation 
H. M. Stout, Chairman‘ 


In reporting on its 13 assignments, this committee presented 
final reports, with recommendations regarding Manual material, 
on four subjects, including Revision of the Manual, offered 
progress reports on seven assignments, and reported progress in 
the study of two others. 


Revision of the Manual 


The committee submitted for adoption and inclusion in the 
Manual, in place of the material now appearing under the heading 
“TI Power,” a condensed version of the report on power that 
was submitted as information at the convention last year. The 
data included in this report are. designed to simplify the neces- 
sary calculations and otherwise facilitate the task of comparing 
the economic value of various locations and gradients in the 
light of the characteristics of different types of motive power. 
They consist principally of descriptions of the characteristics of 
the various types of power and of a number of sample forms of 
“work sheets,” the object of which is to make it possible to 
compare their operating advantages. 

The report was divided into five parts, the first of which, 
headed General Principles, was comprised largely of definitions 
of terms used. Steam, electric and oil-electric locomotives were 
dealt with separately in different parts of the report, while the 
fifth section contained instructions for obtaining the fuel or 
energy consumption of the various types of power. 

Under steam locomotives, the committee submitted a table 
giving, for various classes of locomotives, the percentages of the 
total weights carried by the drivers and, in each case, the horse- 
power per ton of weight on the drivers, the object of which is 
to enable locating and operating engineers to determine approxi- 
mately the horsepower capacities of the different locomotives. 
Also included were two sample work sheets for use in calculating 
the tractive effort and the horsepower output of typical steam 
locomotives using superheated steam, one being for use when 
design data are not available and the other for use when such 
data are to be had. To illustrate the method, a sample applica- 
tion of the latter form to a given set of locomotive data was 
included. 

In the section on electric locomotives were presented formulas 
for calculating typical speed-tractive effort curves of direct- 
current and alternating-current locomotives, and sample work 
sheets based on these formulas were given. This section of the 
report also contained typical characteristic curves of the different 
types of electric locomotives, a sample work sheet for motor- 
generator locomotives and a discussion of electric braking, to- 
gether with a form for calculating the braking effort and power 
regenerated by direct-current locomotives. 

The section of the report on oil-electric locomotives included, 
in addition to a discussion of the characteristics of ‘such locomo- 
tives, a form for calculating tractive effort and horsepower out- 
put, similar to those given for steam and electric power. 

This report was adopted without comment. 


More Intensive Use of Existing Railway Facilities 


Continuing its study of methods of obtaining a more intensive 
use of existing railway facilities, the’ committee presented this 
year, aS a progress report, an analysis of the results of the con- 
solidation in 1933, of the West Jersey & Seashore and the At- 
lantic City railroads to form the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines. The committee first presented figures showing the ex- 
tent of the decline that occurred in the traffic of the two pre- 
decessor lines following 1929. These were followed by an 
itemized statement made prior to the consolidation, showing the 
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estimated annual savings that could be effected in operating 
costs by consolidating the properties and unifying the operations 
of the two lines, the total of these savings being $1,452,211. Sub- 
sequent to the unification, passenger operations at Atlantic City, 
N. J., were consolidated in a new station, thus producing addi- 
tional estimated savings of $117,138 and increasing the total 
to $1,569,349. 

Included in the report was a tabular statement comparing the 
financial and operating results of the two predecessor lines on 
the one hand (1926 and 1929) with those of the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines in 1934 and 1937. However, because of 
the large losses of traffic that occurred, the committee observed 
that “there is no valid basis for a comparison of operating and 
financial results under unified operation with those previously 
noted.” 


More Economical and Efficient Railway Operations 


In reporting on methods and formulas for the solution of 
special problems relating to more economical and efficient rail- 
way operation, the committee continued its investigation of the 
economic relation between the track structure and the traffic 
to be handled. It referred to the report on this subject presented 
last year, in which attention was called to the fact that ex- 
penditures for track labor apparently were not in accord with 
the formulas governing allowances for increased or decreased 
use as set forth in the Manual, and said that this naturally raises 
the question as to whether the formulas are in need of revision. 

After a thorough study of the data covering the period from 
1927 to 1936, the committee came to the conclusion that the 
fundamental principles embodied in the formulas are sound, 
but that there are certain factoral adjustments that should be 
given consideration in the application of the formulas. It pointed 
out, for instance, that certain changes have taken place in the 
“Per cent Effected by Use Values” given in the Manual, and 
illustrated this point by using crossties as an example. 

The committee pointed out, however, that the formulas may 
be used to determine the economical advantage gained over a 
period of years through improvements in methods and materials. 
For instance, if a railroad that is kept up to a certain standard 
over a period of years requires less labor hours for track mainte- 
nance than allowed by the formulas, using the labor expenditures 
of the initial year of the period as a base, then the difference 
between the hours allowed by formula and the actual hours 
worked represents the economic advantage gained. 

Referring to the statement in the previous report in which it 
was pointed out that comparison of the actual and theoretical 
reductions in maintenance expenditures might be made to serve 
the purpose of measuring amounts of deferred maintenance, the 
committee alluded to the report on deferred maintenance issued 
during the year by the I. C. C. Eighteen of the railways in- 
cluded in this analysis that reported no deferred maintenance 
were also included in the tabulation presented with the committees 
report of a year ago. These railways were segregated from 
the main lists and new weight averages were obtained for the 
years 1927-8-9 and 1936, showing the section man-hours per 
equated mile, the gross ton miles per equated mile and the sec- 
tion man-hours per million gross ton-miles per equated mile. 
These figures were presented in tabulations with this year’s re- 
port, which was offered as information. 


Methods for Determining Most Economical Train Length 


In its report on methods for determining the most economical 
train length, the committee first reviewed briefly previous re- 
ports on this subject, which were presented in 1929, 1933, 1934, 
1935 and 1938. Using these reports as a basis, a final report 
was developed which was offered this year for adoption and 
publication in the Manual. The principle feature of this report 
was a group of six tables showing the theoretical maximum and 
most efficient tonnage ratings per ton of locomotive weight for 
different types of steam locomotives on various grades. A brief 
discussion of oil-electric locomotives was included, in which 
the committee stated that, until more data on the weight and 
construction of Diesel freight locomotives are available, pre- 
liminary estimates for their use should be based on steam opera- 
tions; then, when final conditions are established, the characteris- 
tics of a particular design can be used as a basis for the de- 
tailed studies required. 

The remainder of the report comprised a discussion of the 
procedure for making analyses of freight train performance. The 
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requirements for making such analyses were given, which in- 
cluded a list of 12 items of operating data that are necessary. 
After due consideration of all factors, said the committee, the 
problem of determining the most economical train length, from 
a theoretical standpoint, is largely one of comparing locomotive 
performance under various fixed conditions to decide which of 
the possible changes*in methods of operation is most promising, 
considered in the light of the capital investment involved, the 
additional revenue derived, and the maintenance of a low operat- 
ing ratio. Listed in this section of the report were six factors 
affecting the economical length of trains, which cannot readily 
be reduced to mathematical terms. This part of the report was 
recommended for adoption and publication in the Manual and 
was so received without comment. 


Inland Waterway Transportation 


Continuing its study of inland waterway transportation, the 
committee offered this year a comprehensive study of the eco- 
nomics of such transportation, the subject being considered both in 
the abstract and by reference to specific waterways. In its 
abstract discussion, the committee stated that railroads and 
waterways should receive similar and equal treatment on the part 
of the government, that every ton of freight lost to the railroads 
means that the unit cost of the tonnage remaining will be greater, 
that in comparing different forms of transportation total costs 
should be considered, and that for various reasons traffic on 
waterways is subject to frequent interruption. 

In considering the economic phase of waterway development, 
the committee propounded two questions, both of which it dis- 
cussed at considerable length. These are: (1) By what yard- 
stick should inland waterway development as a whole, or the 
development of any particular scheme of waterways, be meas- 
ured? and (2) If the application of such a yardstick indicates that 
inland waterways should be developed, to what extent should 
the government undertake to assist in such development? 

The committee next offered a comprehensive study of the Ohio 
river and its principal tributaries which was accompanied by a 
map of this system and a number of graphs and charts. Fol- 
lowing a brief history of the Ohio River system, the committee 
dealt extensively with the economic aspects of its development 
and then presented a series of tables giving cost data and other 
pertinent information regarding the river and its principal 
tributaries. Somewhat similar treatment was accorded the New 
York State Barge Canal, after which the committee undertook 
a detailed analysis of the proposed canal between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio river. 

In presenting this analysis, R. P. Forsberg (P. & L. E.) said 
that he had read the recent report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River canal and 
that he had found the commission to be adverse to the project. 

Appended to the report was a set of three conclusions in which, 
among other things, the committee stated that the annual cost 
of transportation on the Ohio River system is estimated at about 
$34,000,000, of which about one-half is paid or absorbed by the 
taxpayers and the other half by the users of the waterways; 
that the construction and maintenance of the New York State 
Barge canal has not been justified; and that the proposed Lake 
Erie-Ohio River canal cannot be justified economically. This 
report was submitted as information. 

In discussing this report J. E. Teal (C. & O.), chairman of 
the subcommittee, said that it is the duty of railroad men to take 
advantage of every opportunity that is offered to impress tax- 
payers with the economic folly of spending large sums for water- 
Continuing this theme, President Hastings told 
the members that they should be outspoken in discussing with 
taxpayers such broad economic problems as those involved in 
making large expenditures of public funds for inland waterways, 
and suggested that they make a careful study of the entire 
report. 


High Speed and Operating Expenses 


Reporting further on the effect of high speed on railway op- 
erating expenses, the committee noted that concurrently with the 
sharp increase that has occurred in train speeds there has been 
effected a betterment in track structure and alinement and in 
maintenarice methods, thus making it impossible to determine 
from any maintenance cost data the effect of high speeds on 
such costs. 

Turning to a consideration of the effect of high speeds on 
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maintenance of equipment expenses, the committee called at- 
tention to the fact that new and radically different designs of 
equipment are being used in high-speed service and that the unit 
maintenance costs of these types of equipment cannot yet be 
determined definitely. The report also contained the results of a 
study made on a mid-western road to determine the effect on 
freight train movements in both single and double-track ter- 
ritory of the operation of 12 fast passenger trains. 


Effect of Rail Lubrication on Train Operation 


The committee’s report on the effect of rail lubrication on 
train operation dealt largely with the results of dynamometer- 
car tests made on a section of track on the Denver & Salt Lake 
before and after rail lubricators were installed. The section 
of track involved is the 45.63 miles of line between Utah Junc- 
tion, Colo., and the east portal of the Moffat tunnel; 14 me- 
chanical lubricators were installed in this territory. The report 
describes the physical characteristics of the territory, the make- 
up of the dynamometer train, the method of making the tests, 
and the considerations involved in obtaining comparable figures 
in train-resistance. 

Out of the 13 curves in the test territory, there were only 3 
in which the determination of curve resistance could be made. 
On these curves the train resistance before the lubricators were 
installed, as determined by three test runs, averaged the equival- 
ent of a 0.0276 per cent grade per degree of curve, while after 
lubrication the average resistance was equivalent to a 0.0137 per 
cent grade per degree of curve. 

The committee offered the following conclusion: Rail and 
flange lubricators, properly located and functioning, will effect a 
reduction in train resistance and result in an increase in tonnage 
ratings where grade on curves controls the train load. 


Railway Electrification 

For this year’s report on the economics of railway location and 
operation as effected by railway electrification, the committee 
prepared a preliminary report in the form of a table on the elec- 
trification of steam lines in all countries in the Western hemis- 
phere and in Africa, Australia, New Zealand and India. To 
bring the preliminary report up to date, copies were sent to the 
Railway section of the Department of Commerce for sub- 
mission to its representatives abroad, but since the copies have 
not been returned the table could not be included as a part of 
the report. 

Line and Grade Revisions 


The committee’s report on the assignment to compile data 
essential to establish units for making line and grade revisions 
to. meet operating requirements was composed principally of 
instructions for comparing present costs of operation with those 
that would prevail after proposed improvements had been made. 
Included in the report was a list of 25 items of traffic data that 
are necessary in determining present costs. 

Appended to the report was a statement listing the various 
items making up total operating costs and containing columns 
placed side by side for present costs and for estimated costs 
after improvements are made. Individual items in the state- 
ment were explained in the report. The committee recommended 
that this report be accepted for publication in the Manual and it 
was adopted without comment. 


Effects of Speeds in Excess of 75 Miles Per Hour 


In reporting on its assignment to determine the effects of 
speeds in excess of 75 miles per hour on the economics of rail- 
way location the committee noted that average speeds of this 
character require cruising speeds of 95 to 105 miles an hour 
and that any curve not capable of a comfortable speed of 100 
miles per hour is speed restricting. The loss of time that would 
result because of the presence of speed-limiting curves was 
illustrated by a velocity profile. A method of comparing the 
operating features of two or more located lines, which involves 
the use of the velocity profile, was described and its use ex- 
plained in detail. 


Grades and Alinement Through Tunnels 


The principal feature of the committee’s report on grades and 
alinement through tunnels was a tabulation based on replies to 
a questionnaire which was sent to the major roads in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. The committee believes that the 
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tabulation covers all tunnels in the United States and Canada 
having a length of 1,000 ft. or more, together with many such 
tunnels in Mexico. The tabulation listed 433 tunnels on 53 rail- 
roads and gave for each tunnel the location, the principal di- 
mensions, the type of lining, the grades and alinement, and such 
information as the ruling grade, the maximum curvature, the 
direction of traffic, the weight of the heaviest trains, the type and 
tractive power of the locomotives in use, and the method of 
ventilation. 

Various summaries and analyses based on the tabulation were 
prepared by the committee and were included in the text of 
the report. Explaining that “the entire subject of the economics 
of railway location and operation * * * is so well epitomized in 
this single project” the committee presented a brief history 
and description of the Great Northern’s Cascade tunnel, which 
was quoted from a report published by the National Electric 
Light Association. Following this portion of the report there 
was a brief discussion of the question of tunnel gradients and 
curvature, in which the committee listed the reasons behind the 
desirability of obtaining easy gradients and flat curves and dis- 
cussed the economics involved in reducing grades through tun- 
nels to something less than the ruling grade. While this report 
was submitted as information, a set of five conclusions was 
appended to it, which the committee recommended be approved 
for printing in the Manual. These conclusions were adopted. 


Report of Committee on Highways 


J. G. Brennan, Chairman* 


This committee presented a progress report on one assignment, 
reported progress in the study of three other assignments and 
presented reports containing recommended Manual material on 
three subjects, including those on the development of designs 
and specifications for highway crossings at grade over railway 
tracks, both steam and electric, lamps on manual and automatic 
crossing gates, and the striping of crossing gates. 


Highway Crossings at Grade Over Railway Tracks 


In reporting on its assignment to develop designs and speci- 
fications for highway crossings at grade over railway tracks, the 
committee offered for adoption and publication in the Manual 
a set of specifications covering the construction of monolithic 
concrete crossings. These specifications were presented under 
nine headings, namely (1) general, (2) track structure and size 
of crossing, (3) track support during construction, (4) design 
of crossing, (5) rail fillers, (6) end of crossing, (7) concrete, 
(8) steel and (9) relation of crossing to adjacent pavement. 

These specifications were adopted without discussion. 


Classifying Grade Crossings With Respect to Hazard 


The report of the committee on methods of classifying grade 
crossings with respect to hazard stated that the work on this 
subject during the year consisted of a review of the 1938 report 
and a canvass of the methods now in existence, together with 
studies of these methods. Referring to the 1938 report, the com- 
mittee said that a study of this report had indicated the need 
for correcting and revising the list showing the chief factors 
of danger at grade crossings. The revised list was presented as 
part of this year’s report. 

The committee pointed out that a study of grade crossing 
accidents had revealed that few such accidents can be allocated 
to any but the personal element and that in most cases the driver 
is at fault. In many instances, it said, the primary cause of the 
accident is not revealed by evidence presented by eye-witnesses, 
but that it usually will be found in the files of the railroad 
claim agent. Such evidence, said the committee, should be 
given due consideration in any study of crossing accidents. 

As a result of its study of the various methods of classifying 
crossings, the committee stated that generally they are of two 
types, namely, (1) empirical formulas, including consideration of 
both physical and traffic elements, and (2) methods based on 
traffic alone. This was submitted as a progress report. 


Lamps on Manual and Automatic Crossing Gates 


- As its report on lamps for manual and automatic crossing gates, 
collaborating with the Signal Section, the committee offered nine 
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items of recommended practice for adoption and publication in 
the Manual upon the completion and adoption by the Signal 
section of the specifications for the design of the lamp unit and 
the operating mechanism. These items were adopted. 


Striping of Crossing Gates 


In reporting on the striping of crossing gates, the committee 
offered for adoption and inclusion in the Manual as recom- 
mended practice a drawing showing the striping of highway 
crossing gate arms for use on both automatic and manually- 
operated gates. This drawing was accepted with the under- 
standing that before it is inserted in the Manual it will be re- 
drawn to present a right-hand instead of a left-hand aspect. 


Report of Committee 


on Clearances 
A. R. Wilson, Chairman* 


Under Revision of the Manual, this committee offered a clear- 
ance diagram for railway bridges for adoption as recommended 
practice. The committee also presented a clearance diagram for 
girders projecting above the top of the rail, which was also of- 
fered for adoption and printing in the Manual as recommended 
practice. 

In presenting this report, Mr. Wilson, explaining that the Me- 
chanical section of the A. A. R. is considering the adoption of a 
maximum outline for cars, said that the committee desired to 
withdraw these recommendations and to submit the diagrams as 
a progress report. 

The committee reported progress in the study of its remaining 
assignment—clearances as affected by half-through inter-track 
girders and structures, third rail, signal and train control equip- 
ment. 


Uniform General Contract Forms| 
W. G. Nusz, Chairman; 


In reporting on its six assignments, this committee presented 
for adoption one form of agreement, reported progress on two 
other assignments, and offered as information two forms of 
agreement. No revisions in Manual material were recommended. 


Operation of Commissary and Boarding Outfits 


Last year a tentative form of agreement to cover the operation 
of commissary and boarding outfits was submitted as informa- 
tion. This agreement has now been entirely rewritten and is 
submitted this year with the recommendation that it be approved 
for printing in the Manual. The agreement contains paragraphs 
on contractor’s control, contractor’s employees, camp equipment, 
maintenance of camp, abandonment of camps, charges against 
railway company employees, stocking commissaries, meals, al- 
coholic beverages and drugs, compliance with laws, fire in- 
spection, liability and risk, bond, cost to employees, equipment, 
lamps, fuel and water, transportation, track cars, statement to 
railway company (by contractor), railway company’s control, 
independent contractor, inspection, titles of articles and sections, 
and cancellation. This form was adopted. 


Commercial Signs on Railway Property 


In reporting on its assignment to develop a form of agree- 
ment for commercial signs on railway property, the committee 
stated that it has collected a large amount of data on this sub- 
ject and presented a form as information. This form contains 
paragraphs on grant, display copy, permits and taxes, cost and 
maintenance, changes of structures, removal, rentals, liability, 
risk, term, and assignment. 


Wire Line or Cable Crossings 


One of the assignments of this committee is to prepare, in 
collaboration with the Electrical and the Telegraph and Telephone 
sections, a uniform contract and specification governing wire 
crossings, this work being undertaken at the request of the 
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Federal Rural Electrification Administration. As a result of 
the joint efforts of the different groups, three forms have been 
developed, namely, a form of application, a form of agreement 
and a scale of fees and rentals, which were submitted as informa- 
tion with the request that the members of the association bring 
them to the attention of their managements with the recom- 
mendation that they either be adopted as prepared, or that the 
principle represented therein be adopted and used in any agree- 
ments that are prepared. 

In presenting the report on this subject, F. L. Nicholson 
(Nor. Sou.), chairman of the subcommittee, said that the com- 
mittee had been in touch with the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration in regard to its subject, but had found that in 
many respects the views of this organization were not in accord 
with those of the committee. For instance, he said, the federal 
agency had been of the opinion that the property of the railroads 
could be used for wire crossings without charge. Turning to 
a discussion of the schedule of fees, he said that this scale 
applies particularly to certain eastern states and that it is not 
necessarily applicable to other sections. The important thing, he 
said, is that fees be charged for wire crossings. 

G. S. Fanning (Erie) expressed the opinion that the forms and 
the scale of fees submitted by the committee should be adopted 
for inclusion in the Manual and made a motion to that effect, 
which carried. 


Waterways and Harbors 
G. P. Palmer, Chairman* 


This committee reported progress in the study of four of its 
assignments and presented complete reports on three others, with 
one of which Manual material was offered. 


Breakwaters, Bulkheads and Jetties 


In reporting on breakwaters, bulkheads and jetties, the com- 
mittee recommended that the following definitions of these terms 
be adopted for printing in the Manual: 

Bulkhead—An engineering structure to prevent sliding of 
natural ground or fill material into the water; the limiting wall 
or structure along a waterfront. 

Breakwater—An engineering structure to afford shelter from 
wave action. 

Jetty—An engineering structure at the mouth of a river, at the 
entrance of a harbor or elsewhere, to control the water flow and 
currents, to maintain depth of channel, to protect harbor or beach. 

Explaining that he considered it superfluous, O. E. Selby, 
(C. C. C. & St. L., retired), objected to the use of the word 
“engineering” in these definitions. In view of this and other 
objections to the definitions, the committee withdrew its recom- 
mendation that they be adopted for inclusion in the Manual. 

In the remainder of its report, the committee dealt separately 
with breakwaters, bulkheads and jetties, discussing in each case 
the uses of the structure, and the various types of designs and 
construction. As local conditions play an important part in de- 
termining the proper usage of breakwaters, bulkheads and jetties, 
the committee does not feel that it is in a position to analyze the 
advantages and disadvantages of any types for these structures 
and accordingly made no recommendations as to practice. How- 
ever, in its conclusions it made certain: recommendations as to 
the method of procedure in dealing with government engineers 
regarding the construction of breakwaters, but offered no definite 
conclusions regarding bulkheads and jetties. 


Warehouse, Coal, Car Float and Other Piers 


In order to complete its assignment regarding warehouse piers, 
coal piers, car float piers and others on the Great Lakes and the 
seacoast, the committee confined its report this year to transfer 
bridges. Explaining that such bridges are of several types, 
namely, pontoon structures and electric bridges, the committee 
described each of these general types in detail, pointing out that 
electric bridges are of a new design, being considered more flex- 
ible and efficient than the older pontoon type for the handling 
of car floats. 

Included in the report were excerpts from an unpublished re- 
port on the design and operation of American rail-water termi- 
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nals, which was compiled by the Committee on Yards and 
Terminals in 1931. These excerpts give pertinent information 
regarding 15 transfer bridges, 12 of which are located on the 
seacoast and 3 on lakes. In conclusion the committee expressed 
the opinion that “the design of transfer bridges and other facili- 
ties of similar nature depends on so many variables that each 
layout must be determined by local requirements and the type of 
traffic to be conveyed by them and that the structure must be 
planned to meet these conditions.” This report was submitted 
as information. 


Construction of Piers in Various Kinds of Water 


In reporting on its assignment on the selection of the type of 
construction for piers in various kinds of water, including the 
materials used therein, the committee explained that it did not 
find any relationship between “type of construction of piers” 
and the “kind of water.” Neither did it find any justification for 
the assumption that specific types of pier construction should or 
can be designated as most suitable for specific kinds of water. 

After classifying the types of pier construction and the kinds 
of water, the committee pointed out that the type of pier con- 
struction generally depends not on the kind of water but on the 
depth of water and other factors. The materials used will depend 
on the same considerations, with the added factor presented by 
the possible presence of marine borers in salt water. In a dis- 
cussion of this phase of the subject the committee pointed out 
that materials immune to borer attacks should be used in salt 
water below mean high water unless careful and extensive in- 
vestigations show no likelihood of borers within the expected life 
of the structure. A brief discussion of the types of materials 
best suited to various parts of piers was also included. This 
report was submitted as information. 


Report of Committee on Rail 


John V. Neubert, Chairman* 


This committee presented progress reports on seven of its eight 
assignments. Under Revision of the Manual it did not recom- 
mend any changes in Manual material but proposed a slight 
change in the tentative specifications for the controlled cooling 
of rails which were published as information in the 1939 Pro- 
ceedings. 

In addition to the recommendations published in the report, 
the committee recommended that the specification for nuts be 
amended so that the requirements for resulphured steel shall 
contain a provision that the minimum carbon content be changed 
to read 0.15. The purpose of this change was to bring the speci- 
fication into conformity with the corresponding specification of 
the A. S. T. M. This recommendation was approved. 


Research on Mill Practice and Manufacture 


The committee presented a detailed progress report regarding 
its assignments to engage in further research of rail manufacture 
and to develop specifications for the thermal treatment of rail. 
It called attention to the fact that details regarding the work of 
the investigation from March, 1938, to March, 1939, are given in 
the fifth progress report which was presented at the 1939 con- 
vention. This year’s report gives a general summary of the com- 
mittee’s work from December, 1938, to December, 1939. 

Further study of the controlled cooling of rails has been 
made at a number of mills. In these studies it was found that 
the treatment of the molten metal with hydrogen: gas failed 
to bring about the formation of shatter cracks in rails that were 
controlled cooled within certain limits of time and temperature. 
In this connection a study has been initiated of the possibility 
of preventing shatter cracks by holding the rail at a given 
temperature, and an investigation has been made in a number 
of steel mills of the actual variation in the rate of cooling 
among the individual rails in the cooling box. 

The committee said that some preliminary work has been 
done in connection with the revision of the present tentative 
recommended practice for the controlled cooling of rails, but 
that further study seems necessary before the rather rigid re- 
quirements can safely be modified. It reported further that a 
study of the bend test as the acceptance test for rails had led 
to the belief that it seems to have several features of superiority 
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over the drop test that is now in use, and that the committee is 
giving attention to all fissure failures of rail that come to 
its notice. 

The committee summarized the results of laboratory batter 
tests of end-hardened rails that have been carried out, and also 
described a field test of the same nature that is in progress 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio. It reported further that a study 
of the effect of gagging on the physical properties of rail steel 
is being made. 

Regarding its work for 1940, the committee said that further 
studies will be made of the temperature limits for controlled- 
cooled rails and of bend tests of rails, that the laboratory and 
field batter tests of end-hardened rail will be continued, and that 
it intends to pursue a number of miscellaneous studies. Under 
the heading of “special report,’ the committee included a table 
summarizing data obtained from various railroads by means of a 
questionnaire, showing the results that have been obtained 
through the use of the all-ingot nick and break test. 


Rail Failure Statistics 


In accordance with past practice, a statistical report on rail 
failure statistics for 1938 was presented by W. C. Barnes, en- 
gineer of tests for the committee. The statistics included in this 
report were compiled in accordance with the standard method 
of basing the failure rates on mile-years of service in track. The 
report contained the usual analyses of rail failures by mills 
and a number of charts and tables showing the trend of failure 
rates. It is of interest to note that the 1933 rollings of rail, 
whose period of observation is now concluded, show an average 
rate of 73.5 failures per 100 track miles for the five-year period, 
which is an increase of 9.4 over the rate reported last year for 
the 1932 rollings. 


Transverse Fissure Statistics 


A report giving transverse fissure statistics was also presented 
by Mr. Barnes, which contained statistics that constitute a cu- 
mulative record of transverse fissure failures that have been 
reported up to and including December 31, 1938. The data in- 
cluded in the report are presented by means of a table showing 
transverse fissure failures on various roads by years, a chart 
showing the yearly trend of fissure failures, a table giving the 
accumulated fissure failures reported to December 31, 1938, by 
years rolled and by mills, and charts showing failure rates by 
mills. 

According to the report, 5,293 service failures and 10,844 
detected fissures occurred in 1938, as compared with 6,626 serv- 
ice failures and 11,161 detected fissures reported in 1937. The 
total of 16,137 fissures reported for 1938 represents a reduction 
of 1,650 as compared with 1937. Mr. Barnes pointed out that 
despite the large number of fissured rails detected and removed 
from track before service failures can occur, the number of 
service failures continues excessive. 


Controlled Cooled and Brunorized Rail 


A report on controlled-cooled and Brunorized rail was also 
presented by Mr. Barnes, which was in line with the commit- 
tee’s policy of accumulating data to assist in determining the 
performance of such rail. Included in this report is a table 
showing the tonnages of controlled-cooled and Brunorized rails 
that have been purchased by the roads represented on the Rail 
committee. According to this table, a total of 2,106,046 tons 
of controlled-cooled rail and 93,629 tons of Brunorized rail have 
been purchased by these roads. 

Another’ table included with the report gives the number of 
different types of failures that have occurred in the rail shown 
in the tonnage table. Few failures of all types have occurred 
in this rail and no transverse fissures have been reported as 
occurring in controlled-cooled rails or in Brunorized rail since 
the latter process was modified on April 27, 1938. 

In a brief report on the A. A. R. detector car leasing service, 
Mr. Barnes said that this service is in its eleventh year, and 
that the demand for it is so urgent that commitments are gen- 
erally made six months to a year in advance of the testing. 
Unfortunately, he said, insufficient equipment is available for 
meeting all demands. 


Cause and Prevention of Rail Battering 


Reporting briefly on its assignment regarding the cause and 
prevention of rail battering, the committee said that it was 
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continuing to co-operate in the rail investigation work at the 
University of Illinois in studying the prevention of rail-end 
batter by suitable heat treatment. It described the test installa- 
tion that has been made on the Chesapeake & Ohio, and said 
that initial profile measurements of the joints and Brinell hard- 
ness readings had been made and that subsequent observations 
would be made periodically. 


Economic Value of Different Sizes of Rail 


In a brief statement regarding its assignment to determine the 
economic value of different sizes of rail, the committee said that 
efforts have been directed toward obtaining data from the va- 
rious railroads on the relative costs of installing and maintaining 
rail of different sizes. 


Continuous Welding of Rail 

Reporting on the continuous welding of rails, the committee 
said that the general plans for the investigation, as outlined at 
the 1938 convention, are being carried out. Pointing out that 
the first progress report was presented last year, the committee 
said that the work has been continued by further tests made on 
rails welded by Process E (gas weld with pressure) and on rails 
welded by a slightly modified Thermit process. To secure a basis 
of comparison of the resistance of welded rail joints to repeated 
stresses to that of joint-bar joints, the committee said that a 
series of rolling load tests on rails connected by joint bars is in 
progress. Further, it proposes to supplement the laboratory 
investigation by a continuing record of the performance of 
welded joints in track. 


Service Tests of Joint Bars 


In connection with its assignment to make service tests of va- 
rious types of joint bars, the committee submitted a progress 
report prepared by Dr. A. N. Talbot on the joint-bar test instal- 
lations that have been made on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Pennsylvania. Dr. Talbot, under whose direction 
the tests are being carried out, described the different observa- 
tional tests that are being made on the joints, which include 
measurements of the bolt tension, of rail surface ordinates and 
bar midordinates, and of the rail gaps. He discussed the results 
that have been obtained with the machine wrenching of bolts and 
said that the practice of making notes of general observations 
of the bars is being continued. 

Brief mention was also made of differences that have been 
noted in the batter that has occurred in the end-hardened and 
non-hardened rails, of the use of Magnaflux inspection to deter- 
mine if. any cracks are present in the bars, and of the extent of 
the wear on the rails at intermediate points. 


Investigation of Joint Bar Failures 


Reporting on its assignment to investigate joint bar failures 
and to give consideration to the revision of designs and speci- 
fications, the committee said that responses to a questionnaire 
on the subject had been received from practically all of the 
major railroads in the United States and Canada. Based on 
the answers to the questionnaire, the committee presented a list 
of the general conclusions. It also offered a list of 21 sug- 
gested measures for reducing joint bar failures, and a list of 
15 observations regarding the causes of such failures, the items 
in both lists having been obtained from the answers to the 
questionnaire. 

The committee observed that it is quite obvious from the 
replies that, with two or three exceptions, the toeless design 
of bar is rendering satisfactory service from the standpoint of 
failures, and that it does not find any general necessity for 
changes in the design of the toeless bars or in the present 
standard specifications for joint bars. 

Turning to a discussion of experimental work and research 
studies that are now under way on this subject, the committee 
described independent studies that are now in progress on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. It also said that it has contacted two manufacturing 
plants that have co-operated in certain studies and laboratory 
investigations. Under the heading of “general” the committee 
pointed out that consideration is being given to the desirability 
of relieving the pressure on the top of joint bars at the center 
by extending the end chamfer of the rails to the points of fishing 
contact—both head and base. From the standpoint of the instal- 
lation of joint bars, it continued, there are two practical con- 
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siderations which merit individual observations by the railroads. 
One is the tendency of toeless bars to crack or lean out of aline- 
ment, while the second is the study of actual bolt tension by 
means of the extensometer. 

Appended to the report was a considerable amount of tabular 
data giving information regarding the number of joint-bar fail- 
ures on various roads. 

The report was received without discussion. 

Following the presentation of the report, Prof. H. F. Moore 
discussed the series of investigations that are in progress at the 
University of Illinois. He stated that a series of tests on the 
methods employed in the heat treatment of rails by controlled 
cooling indicate that to avoid shatter cracks it is not necessary 
that the rails be cooled below 300 deg. F., but that the time that 
the rails are allowed to remain in the cooling box to cool from 
900 deg. is the controlling factor in determining the improve- 
ment in the quality of the rail metal. 

As a part of the tests to determine the effects of slow cooling, 
a group of rails that had remained in a fully insulated cooling 
box for 12 hr. was removed when the rails had reached a 
temperature of 400 deg. They were then cooled quickly by being 
subjected to a blast of cold air and immersion in ice water, with- 
out developing shatter cracks. As a result of these tests, there 
has been considerable improvement in the process by more care- 
ful attention to insulating cooling boxes. 

Professor Moore also stated that tests made in connection with 
the investigation of rail-end batter indicate that cold rolling 
by the wheels of passing trains tends to increase the toughness 
of both untreated and heat-treated rails. 


Economics of Railway Labor 
G. M. O’Rourke, Chairman“ 


This committee reported progress in the study of four assign- 
ments and presented complete reports on four others, including 
those on the analysis of operations of railways that have made 
marked progress in the reduction of labor required in mainte- 
nance of way work, the effect of modern equipment and machines 
on bridge gang organization and efficiency, labor economies which 
may be effected through revision of operating and maintenance 
of way and structures rules, and economies in labor resulting 
from the reduction in track patrol made possible through im- 
provements in track conditions. 


Reduction of Labor in Maintenance Work 


The report of the committee on the analysis of operations of 
railways that have made marked progress in the reduction of 
labor in maintenance of way work, which was offered as infor- 
mation, was confined to a study of the track supervisor system 
in effect on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. This system, said the committee, im- 
poses track supervisors between the section foremen and their 
district roadmasters, giving the supervisors the primary re- 
sponsibilities of direct supervision over the routine work of the 
track forces, relieving the section forces of the large amount of 
unproductive time formerly .required of them in making daily 
track inspections, and providing the roadmaster with a direct 
representative among the section forces at all times. 

The committee reviewed the development of the system on 
the Rock Island and the Burlington, and described the effect 
that it has had on the length of. sections and roadmasters’ terri- 
tories. Next, it described how the system increases the produc- 
tiveness of section forces by relieving them of daily patrol ac- 
tivities, and gave details regarding the operation of the system 
and the duties of the supervisors. Turning to the question of 
the economies of the method, it pointed out that the indicated 
monthly savings on the Rock Island range from $25,000 to $30,- 
000, and cited comparable figures for the Burlington. The fol- 
lowing conclusions were offered by the committee: 

(1) The track supervisor system enables the section forces to 
devote their full time to productive work, thereby increasing 
their output and effecting considerable economy in the forces 
necessary to maintain track to a given standard. 

(2) It provides closer day-to-day supervision over and co- 
operation with the foreman, again contributing to increased pro- 
duction and promoting uniformity of work. 


* District Engineer, Illinois Central, Chicago 
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(3) It provides means for training men in supervisory re- 
sponsibilities and thereby fitting them for appointment as road- 
masters. 

(4) By relieving. the district roadmaster of a large part of 
the direct supervision of his section foremen, he is permitted to 
devote more time to the larger special tasks, such as the super- 
vision of rail gangs, the operation of work trains, etc. This has 
also made it possible to extend his territory. 

. (5) By reducing the number of section gangs, a corresponding 
reduction is effected in motor cars, section tool houses, etc., and 
in their maintenance. 


Effect of Modern Equipment on. Bridge Gangs 


To obtain a basis -for its report on the effect of modern equip- 
ment and machines on bridge gang organization and efficiency, 
the committee addressed inquiries to 59 roads, receiving returns 
from 51. Based on the replies to these inquiries, the committee 
compiled tables showing for each road the different units of equip- 
ment assigned to the various types of bridge gangs. It pointed 
out that there is a diversity of practices in effect regarding the 
use and assignment of work equipment for bridge gangs, and 
gave considerable attention to replies describing the use of motor 
trucks in bridge work. 

Experiences of various roads were related regarding the man- 
ner in which modern equipment has influenced gang organiza- 
tion, after which excerpts from the replies of various roads 
were presented, showing the savings effected by different types 
of machines. The units of equipment named in this section of 
the report included paint spray outfits, highway trucks and 
trailers, and a wide variety of portable power-operated wood- 
working tools. Appended to the report were seven conclusions. 


Labor Economies Effected Through Revision of Rules 


In compiling its report on labor economies that may be effected 
through the revision of operating and maintenance of way and 
structure rules, the committee reviewed the rules in force on a 
number of roads and found that those covering flagging require- 
ments and governing the operations of motor and track cars are 
substantially similar on different lines. It pointed out that it is 
the generally accepted practice to enforce such rules without 
distinction between heavy-traffic primary lines, and lighter traffic 
secondary and branch lines, and went on to explain the possible 
economies that could be expected by allowing certain exceptions 
in the enforcement of the rules on such lines. 

In the latter connection the committee presented the results 
of an analysis that was made on eight representative roads. 
Among other studies, careful estimates were made of the un- 
productive man-hours reported by the maintenance forces, and 
it was found that 2.8 per cent of the total was used in observing 
the flagging rules and 2.6 per cent in observing the rules gov- 
erning the operation of motor cars. As a result of its studies 
the committee feels that: 

(a) Revisions of the more or less common and standard rules 
of maintenance of way and structures departments governing 
flagging and operation of track cars are not desirable. 

(b) Certain economies in labor can be made by eliminating 
the unproductive time lost through compliance with these rules 
under all circumstances, and these savings can be achieved 


through the issuance of appropriate train orders or by special - 


operating or time table instructions and furnishing interested 
maintenance forces with copies of such orders or instructions. 


Track Patrol Economies Through Better Track 


To develop information on its assignment to report on the 
economies in track-patrol labor resulting from improvements in 
track conditions the committee obtained complete data from 32 
roads regarding the track patrol methods used; the information 
thus obtained was submitted with the report in the form of a 
tabulation. 

In the text of its report, the committee reviewed the factors, 
such as heavier and better rail, that contribute to a possible 
reduction in track patrol, and pointed out that the use of track 
walkers has been decreasing since 1914. It traced the develop- 


~ment of the motor-car patrols, and described variations of this 

method, including the track supervisor system. Figures were 
given showing the extent to which two-man motor-car patrols 
are in use, and a table was presented showing the frequency of 
track inspections on various roads. 
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In conclusion, the committee stated that (1) a study of the 
methods and amount of necessary work that is accomplished by 
a track patrol is well worth the time and effort, and (2) large 
economies in labor have been effected by a reduction in track 
patrol made possible by improved track and roadbed conditions. 
This report was offered as information. 

The report as a whole was received without discussion. 


Report of Committee on Ties 
John Foley, Chairman’ 


This committee submitted reports as information on five of its 
seven assignments and presented a brief statement regarding 
another subject. No report was submitted on Revision of the 
Manual. 


Extent of Adherence to Specifications 


In its report on the extent to which specifications are being 
observed in the selection of ties, the committee reported on the 
condition of the seasoning and creosoted stocks on nine rail- 
roads, six in North Atlantic and three in South Atlantic States, 
that were examined by the committee during 1939. Regarding 
the eastern roads, the committee reported that the ties of three 
lines, as observed in two yards, were in a condition that left 
much to be desired and that the ties of all the eastern lines were 
in general poorly manufactured. 

The committee pointed out that the southern road on which 
the ties showed the greatest deviation from standard requires 
its supervisors to assume responsibility for the inspection of the 
ties purchased, and commented on the contrast between the 
condition of the ties on this road and on two other southern 
roads “whose controlled inspection forces produce better and 
far more uniform results.” It asserted that the general ex- 
cellence of the ties accepted by five of the nine railroads whose 
stocks were observed confirms its conviction that “carelessness 
on the part of a railroad is the reason for any substandard ties 
in its stock.” 


Substitutes for Wood Ties 


As its report on substitutes for wood ties, the committee pre- 
sented as information a tabulation of test installations of such 
ties. In this table the substitute ties were listed alphabetically 
by name and such information was given as the name of the 
railroad, the location, the number of the ties and the year in- 
stalled, the number removed, the maximum life secured and the 
kind of ballast. 


Tie Renewal Averages and Costs 


In accordance with its usual practice, the committee presented 
tables of tie renewals and costs, the figures submitted this year 
being for 1938 and the preceding five years. These tables,. which 
were given advance publication in Bulletin 411, June-July, 1939, 
are based on data reported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by railroads in this country and to the association by 
Canadian carriers. The committee pointed out that comparisons 


‘ between railroads are practicable only when allowances are made 


for certain variations in practice, and that differences in the 
prices at which ties are charged out are due not only to certain 
factors listed in the Proceedings but are affected also by whether 
or not the costs include expenses for such items as adzing, 
boring, incising or ironing any or all ties, freight on the ship- 
ment of the ties and the preservative to the treating plant, and 
inspection. 


Seasoning of Oak Ties 


In connection with its assignment regarding the proper season- 
ing of oak ties, the committee reported that during the last 
five years test stocks of ties have been under observation in 
seasoning yards of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; the Erie; the Illinois Central; 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Missouri Pacific. It stated, 
however, that the results have proved so conflicting and con- 
tradictory as to make it clear that only very extensive tests, in- 
volving many thousands of ties, stocked in various ways in 
numerous places and subjected to frequent detailed measure- 
ments, would supply data from which detailed conclusions cou!d 
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be shown. For these reasons the committee recommended that 
the subject be discontinued. 


Dimensions of Ties 


Reporting on its assignment to investigate the dimensions of 
ties, the committee first outlined information and conclusions 
contained in reports on this subject that were presented in 1924, 
1932 and 1939. The committee then said that, in order to 
ascertain the nature of present practice regarding tie sizes and 
lengths, it had sent a questionnaire to each road named in the 
committee’s tabulation of ties laid in replacement, requesting 
information regarding the approximate percentages of crosstie 
sizes and lengths purchased. Data obtained through the ques- 
tionnaire were given in a table submitted with the report. To 
determine weighted averages, the percentages given in the fore- 
going table were applied to the total 1938 tie insertions, and the 
figures thus obtained were given in another table. 

In a discussion of the subject, the committee pointed out that 
a comparison of the tables with a tabulation compiled in 1924 
indicates a trend towards larger ties. It added that a study of 
the two tables submitted this year indicates exceptions to the 
regional choice of length, pointing out that in the southern 
region the 814-ft. length is used almost universally, while in 
the southwestern region the 8-ft. tie is used by all classes of 
roads. The committee said that the question may well be asked 
why the 9-ft. tie should not be adopted as standard, at least for 
heavy traffic, and called attention to the fact that the Santa Fe, 
located in 8-ft. territory, has recently adopted 9-ft. ties for 
about three-fourths of its requirements. 


Splitting in Railroad Ties 


The report of the committee on the cause and control of 
splitting in railroad ties consisted of a general discussion of the 
subject, which was submitted as information. First the com- 
mittee discussed in some detail reasons for the shrinkage of 
wood, pointing out that this occurs when timber drys unevenly. 
Next, it considered briefly the manner in which splits occur in 
ties and described how such splits effect the service life of ties. 

There followed a general discussion of the procedure necessary 
in seasoning ties to prevent splitting, and in this connection the 
committee said that the first step is to control the rate of drying. 
It said that in the air-seasoning of ties the important factors 
are temperature and humidity, that the proper circulation of air 
is of extreme importance in this connection, and that the 
method of stocking the ties is the controlling factor in providing 
proper circulation. Finally the committee pointed out that metal 
devices to hold the wood in place have been quite generally 
adopted by railroads in seeking a solution of the tie-splitting 
problem, and it described the various practices that are follow- 
ed in applying such devices. 

The report was received without discussion. 


Complete Roadway 
and Track Structure 


John E. Armstrong, Chairman‘ 


This committee submitted reports containing recommendations 
regarding Manual material in regard to both of its assignments, 
one of which calls for a classification of railways while the 
other pertains to complete roadway and track structure for var- 
ious loads and traffic densities. 


Classification of Railways 


In reporting on its assignment to develop a classification of 
railways the committee called attention to the fact that such a 
classification was submitted at the last convention as a progress 
report for discussion, criticism and suggestions. On the basis of 
comments received during the year, the classification has been 
clarified in certain respects and was submitted again this year 
with the recommendation that it be adopted for inclusion in the 
Manual. 

The classification divides main tracks into three classes (A, 
B and C) on the basis of three factors, namely, (1) the total 
annual tonnage carried, (2) the average speeds of freight trains, 
and (3) the average speeds of passenger trains. Appended to the 
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classification was an explanatory note which was included in 
the material recommended for inclusion in the Manual. 
These recommendations were approved. 


Complete Roadway and Track Structure 


At the 1939 convention, the committee submitted as a progress 
report a tentative schedule of classes of complete roadway and 
track structure. (Comments received during the year regarding 
this schedule have been given consideration, and the schedule, 
which contains three classes of track structure to conform to 
the traffic classification of main tracks mentioned above, was 
presented again this year. The committee explained that the 
three classes of complete roadway and track structure must not 
be regarded as being definitely fixed and mutually exclusive as 
to details, and outlined various local conditions under which it 
might be desirable to deviate from the schedule. Contingent on 
acceptance of the traffic classification of main tracks, the com- 
mittee recommended that the schedule of classes of complete 
roadway and track structure be received as information and that 
a reference to its location in the proceedings be printed in the 
Manual immediately following the classification of main tracks. 

This recommendation was approved. 


Wood Preservation 
Cc. F. Ford, Chairman“ 


This committee reported progress in the study of four of its 
eight subjects and presented progress reports on the other four, 
namely, service test records for treated ties, piling used for 
marine construction, destruction by termites and possible ways 
of prevention, and present practice as to preservatives used. 


Service Test Records of Treated Ties 


Following its accustomed practice, the committee submitted the 
usual table showing tie renewals per mile of maintained track for 
various railroads which had been revised to include figures for 
1939. Data was also included in the report covering special tie 
tests on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Canadian 
National; the Canadian Pacific; the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; the Chicago & Eastern Illinois ; the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; the 
Great Northern; the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific. 


Piles Used for Marine Construction 


The committee’s report on piles used for marine construction 
consisted for the most part as in past years, of information per- 
taining to the condition of various test installations for determin- 
ing the extent of teredo infestation at various locations, which 
are under observation by itself, the Chemical Warfare Service, 
the Panama Canal Zone, the New England Marine Piling com- 
mittee and other collaborators. The committee reported briefly 
for the first time on the investigation now under way in New 
York harbor, 33 test boards having been established at that loca- 
tion in March, 1938. 


Destruction by Termites and Ways of Prevention 


In its report on destruction by termites and possible ways of 
prevention, the committee submitted a brief description of the 
second series of test posts that was installed at Florissant, Mo., 
in May, 1939. These posts involve the use of both soil poisons and 
pressure treatment. The committee explained that, in installing 
the posts in this test, a different method of arrangement was 
adapted in which the treated and untreated pieces were scattered 
over the field instead of being segregated from each other. Ap- 
pended to the report was a list of all the compounds that were 
prepared and used in the test installation. 


Present Practice as to Preservatives Used 


The report of the committee on present practices as to pre- 
servatives used was comprised, in accordance with usual practice, 
of a tabulation summarizing the practices, as of March 1, 1938, 
of various railroads regarding the types of preservatives and 
preservative treatments used for treating timber for different 
purposes. Also included with the report was a tabulation sum- 
marizing the extent to which coal tar creosote and its various 
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mixtures are used in treating the different timbers. The report 


was accepted without discussion. 


Report on Track 
W. G. Arn, Chairman* 


This committee presented reports on 11 of its 14 assignments. 
Recommendations regarding Manual material were offered in 
connection with five of these reports, while six were presented 
as information. The committee reported progress in the study 
of its three other assignments. 


Revision of Manual 


Under Revision of the Manual the committee made numerous 
recommendations, the more important of which are as follows: 
Under the heading, Specifications for the Laying of New Track, 
delete reference to the 1923 Proceedings and insert the specifica- 
tions now shown in the 1929 Manual; delete nearly all of the 
matter under the heading, Maintenance of Line, except that re- 
garding permanent monuments; change the heading, Maintenance 
of Surface, to read, Elevations and Speeds for Curves, and add 
under this heading certain new material; replace the table entitled 
Speeds of Trains Through Curves with a new table entitled 
Elevations and Speeds for Curves; and delete certain other 
material now appearing under the heading, Maintenance of 
Surface. . 

In place of the new material submitted by the committee under 
the heading, Elevations and Speeds for Curves, and the table, 
O. E. Selby (C. C. C. & St. L., retired) presented substitute 
material which he moved for adoption. However, after con- 
siderable discussion, this motion was voted down ‘and all of the 
committee’s recommendations were adopted. 

The committee also recommended numerous revisions in the 
material dealing with the stringlining of curves by the chord 
method. The most extensive of the proposed revisions involved 
the substitution of new material for much of the matter explain- 
ing the application of the method in an example. 

These revisions were approved without comment. 


Fastenings for Continuous Welding of Rail 


In connection with its assignment to report on fastenings for 
the continuous welding of rail, the committee pointed out that 
its work in this respect has consisted of the inspection of installa- 
tions of continuous rail with various types of fastenings and the 
compilation of periodical reports on the service performance of 
the fastenings. However, no inspections were made in 1939, and, 
since last year’s report included reference to all installations 
studied, no service reports were presented this year. 


Plans and Specifications for Track Tools 


In reporting on plans and specifications for track tools, the 
committee pointed out that plans for certain tools had been 
offered as information in 1938 to invite comment and criticism. 
These were designated as plans No. 20A—Wood Center Track 
Gage, No. 27—Track Level and Elevation Gage, No. 28—26-in. 
Scythe, No. 29—Snath, and No. 30—Spot Board. Pointing out 
that some of these plans have since been subjected to extensive 
revision, the committee presented them again with this year’s 
report and recommended that they be accepted as recommended 
practice and printed in the Manual. 

The committee also recommended that the plan for timber 
tongs, designated as Plan No. 8A, that was offered as informa- 
tion in 1938, be accepted as recommended practice and printed in 
the Manual as Plan No. 8-40, and that the present plan be with- 
drawn. 

In addition, the committee proposed the acceptance as recom- 
mended practice of the physical test for timber tongs that was 
submitted as information in 1939, This test is as follows: 

Three pairs of tongs to be tested from each lot of 10 dozen or 
less by suspending a load of 300 lb. to 400 lb. workwise in the 
tongs with the handles in a horizontal position and supported at 
a point 2 in. from the end. Deflection with 300-lb weight shall 
not exceed 1 in., with no permanent set, and with 400-lb. weight 
deflection shall not exceed 1%4 in. and with a permanent set of 
not to exceed % in. 
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When presenting this report W. L. Roller (C. & O.), chairman 
of the sub-committee, said that, in view of certain criticisms of 
Plan No. 20A that had been received, the committee desired to 
withdraw this plan as recommended Manual material and to 
submit it as information. The other recommendations of the 
committee were adopted without comment. 


Plans for Switches, Frogs and Crossings 


Regarding its assignment pertaining to the development of 
plans for special trackwork, the committee said that during the 
past year it had undertaken a review of all the drawings that 
have been printed as recommended practice in the portfolio of 
Trackwork Plans. This review, it said, has indicated that, before 
being reprinted, practically all of the plans will require more or 
less revision. However, as facilities have not been available to 
revise all the plans during one year, the committee submitted 
key plans of the various types and classes of material, with the 
recommendation that they be adopted as recommended practice 
and’ that ‘the: corresponding’ plans’ now~appearing’ in the Manual 
be withdrawn. — It explained-that: if: these-plans are approved the 
revision of the remaining plans will be undertaken during the 
coming year. 

All the plans submitted by the committee were adopted. 


Corrosion of Rails and Fastenings in Tunnels 


The committee stated that during the past year it had continued 
its study of methods for eliminating the corrosion of rails and 
fastenings in tunnels. It pointed out that the protection of the 
running surface of the rail from corrosion is the most important 
problem and that the average corrosion penetration found to 
date has been 0.015 in. per year. Two methods were described 
that are being used to measure the rate of corrosion in the 
Moffat tunnel, one of which involves the use of a rail profile 
machine and the other an Ames dial. 

Also, the committee listed and described four possible methods 
that have been investigated for eliminating corrosion. These are 
as follows: Treatment of locomotive coal to neutralize stack 
gases; protective coatings for the rail and fastenings; the use of 
special alloy materials; and the application of a metal spray to 
the sides of the rail head. This was offered as a progress report. 


Design of Tie Plates for RE Section Rails 


As its report on the design of tie plates for RE rail sections, 
the committee presented specifications for hot-worked, high-car- 
bon steel tie plates, which were offered for adoption as recom- 
mended practice and printing in the Manual. These specifica- 
tions contain sections on manufacture, chemical properties and 
tests, physical properties and tests, workmanship and_ finish, 
marking, and inspections and rejection. They were adopted 
without comment. 


Welding of Manganese Castings in Special Trackwork 


After a study of all the available data on the welding of man- 
ganese castings in special trackwork, the committee decided that 
a research program was necessary in order to improve the tech- 
nique of manganese welding and to determine the relative merits 
of coated electrodes and the advantages and disadvantages of 
nickel-manganese and other alloy-manganese base metals for 
castings. . 

After outlining the scope of the research program, the com- 
mittee stated that it proposes to establish a “proving ground” 
where the different welding techniques and materials will be 
compared under identical traffic conditions, the welding tests to 
be supplemented by such laboratory work as may be found neces- 
sary. Through the assistance of the frog and switch manu- 
facturers, the committee has obtained 24 special manganese test 
castings which have been assembled into three units and installed 
in one of the heavy-traffic freight tracks of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific near Mannheim, III. 


Bolt Tension for Proper Support of Joints 


In regard to its assignment to investigate the bolt tension neces- 
sary for the proper support of joints, the committee reported that 
it had made measurements at intervals during the year of bolt 
tension in the test installations that have been established on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; and the Denver & Rio Grande Western. These 
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test installations were described in the report of the committee 
on this subject that was presented last year. 

In this year’s report, the committee presented the results of the 
bolt-tension tests that have been made at the test installations 
during the past year. In the case of each of the installations, the 
committee discussed the uniformity of the bolt tension that was 
obtained in tightening the bolts, gave figures to show the loss 
of bolt tension under traffic that occurred at each installation, 
and also presented data showing the changes that have occurred 
in the joint gap openings at the different locations. In regard 
to the Burlington test installation, the committee described a 
specially-designed hand wrench with a friction release that was 
used for tightening the bolts. It also made a comparison between 
the actual change in length of a piece of rail and the calculated 
or theoretical change in length of an equivalent piece of rail free 
of any restraint to its expansion movement. 

The report on the Milwaukee installation included the results 
of tests made to determine the uniformity of the tension produced 
in the track bolts by two different types of power nut runners. 
The committee also described two new bolt test installations that 
were made during 1939, one of these being located on the Erie 
near Griffith, Ind., and the other on the Pennsylvania near 
Birmingham, Pa. 


Prevention of Drainage Due io Brine Drippings 


One of the assignments of this committee is to investigate 
methods of preventing damage to the track structure due to brine 
drippings. In its report, the committee said that a meeting had 
been held to discuss the results of laboratory tests made to date 
in the study of corrosion from brine drippings and to decide 
upon a plan for continuing the research work on this matter. 
As the result of this meeting a definite procedure was decided on 
for continuing the research work and much of the report of the 
committee was devoted to a description of this procedure. The 
instructions for making the tests include a description of the 
specimens to be used and their method of manufacture, and 
directions regarding the test apparatus and procedure, the cor- 
rodants and inhibitors to be tested, the numbering of the test 
specimens, the duration of the test, the weighing of the specimens, 
and the reporting of the results. 

During the year, tests have been conducted in accordance with 
the committee’s procedure on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Chesapeake & Ohio. The results 
of the tests on these roads were presented with the report in 
tabular form, and in its conclusions the committee stated, among 
other things, that the results of the laboratory tests consistently 
indicate that the best performance may be expected from the 
use of sodium dichromate and soda ash as an inhibitor. 


Specifications for Laying Rails 


The committee’s report on its assignment to develop specifica- 
tions for laying rails consisted of a set of such specifications 
which were offered as information and for consideration as 
Manual material in 1941. Included in the specifications was a 
list of the several classes of rail, which includes recommenda- 
tions regarding the type of track that the different classes of rail 
are suitable for. Instructions are given in the specifications for 
unloading rail, for preparing the track, for laying rail and for 
completing the work. 


Spirals for High-Speed Operation 


During the past year the question of spirals for high-speed 
operation was subjected to further study by this committee in 
collaboration with the Committee on Economics of Railway Loca- 
tion and Operation. As the result of this study, it was decided 
that the present material in the Manual, which was adopted in 
1911, was in need of considerable revision, and recommendations 
regarding the desired changes were incorporated in the com- 
mittee’s report. 

Included in the recommended material was a list of notations 
in which were incorporated a number of changes as compared 
with the present Manual material. As new material, a list of 
known quantities and factors was submitted, which was followed 
by a revised list of formulas for the exact determination of the 
functions of the 10-chord spiral when the central angle does not 
exceed 45 deg. and of a list of empirical formulas for field use. 
The new material offered included a tabulation of the errors that 
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might be expected in the application of the empirical formulas. 
The committee also recommended the deletion of part of the 
instructions in the Manual regarding the staking of spirals by 
deflection and the substitution of revised material. 

G. F. Hand (N. Y. N. H. & H.) inquired if the material sub- 
mitted by the committee was applicable in situations where the 
tangents are fixed and it is not permissible to move the center 
of the curve. Replying, C. W. Baldridge (A. T. & S. F.), chair- 
man of the subcommittee, said that, in his opinion, the new 
material provided for such situations at least as well as that now 
in the Manual. F. W. Droste (C. & O.), wanted to know if the 
committee had given consideration to using the symbols that are 
in common use in text books when making its revisions in nota- 
tions. Mr. Baldridge replied that the committee’s recommenda- 
tions involve only a few suggested revisions in notations, and that 
he considered these to be desirable. All the committee’s rec- 
ommendations were then adopted without further comment. 


Roadway and Ballast 


A. E. Botts, Chairman* 


This committee presented reports on eight of its twelve assign- 
ments, three of which contained recommendations regarding 
Manua! material. Progress was reported in the study of the 
committee’s four other assignments. 


Natural Waterways 


The committee’s report on natural waterways, submitted as 
information, consisted of a discussion of the principles involved 
in determining the run-off from drainage areas. Practically 
all the formulas in use today have been set forth in previous 
reports of this committee; hence in the present report the com- 
mittee confined its attention to the basic principles from which 
most of these formulas have evolved. After analyzing the de- 
velopment of a basic formula, the committee discussed briefly 
the importance of using the proper coefficient and also the im- 
portance of the time element or periodic expectancy of flood 
flows. Two charts were included, one of which consists of a 
graphical tabulation of flood run-off records and their relation 
to suggested run-off formulas, while the other illustrates in a 
comparative manner the results- produced by different formulas 
giving the relationship between drainage areas and flood run-off. 
The following conclusions were presented : 

Runoff formulas for determining the required sizes of water- 
way openings, although not recommended, may be used where 
structures of low cost and minor importance are involved, and 
when the formula is applied with an appreciation of its limita- 
tions, its use is intended only as a guide, and the results are to 
be modified as other known data and experience seem to demand. 


Culverts 


In its report on culverts the committee pointed out that last 
year it called attention to a specification of the A. S. T. M. for 
“double strength” vitrified clay pipe. Since the inherent strength 
of this pipe is not great enough for the loads imposed in many 
locations, the committee reported that the industry has de- 
veloped and is now producing a much heavier pipe known as 
“triple strength” or “culvert” pipe. 

Although the A. S. T. M. is working on a specification for this 
pipe it was not expected that it would become available for some 
time; for this reason the committee deemed it advisable to pro- 
ceed independently in the development of a specification. This 
has been done and the specification was offered this year for the 
purpose of inviting criticisms and suggestions, with the thought 
of submitting it next year for inclusion in the Manual. Contained 
in the specification are instructions for making tests on the pipe 
for resistance to acids, and for crushing strength and absorption. 
It also discusses sizes, dimensions and permissible variations, 
workmanship and finish and marking, inspection and rejection. 


Formation of the Roadway 


One of the assignments of this committee is to report on 
formation of the roadway, particularly as. regards settlement, 
shrinkage and subsidence. The report on this subject consisted 
of a general discussion of these factors and of methods of over- 
coming them. Regarding shrinkage, the report pointed out that 
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modern methods of grading, involving heavy mechanized equip- 
ment, result in effective consolidation of embankment material 
so that generally no vertical allowance need be made for 
shrinkage. 

With regard to embankments that are formed by dumping 
material from bridges and trestles, the committee said that clay 
and loam that are placed in this manner should be spread in 
layers with adequate compaction of each layer. If the material 
contains enough clay to permit compaction, it stated that future 
shrinkage can be practically eliminated by the use of rollers, 
combined with sprinkling when this is required to give the 
proper moisture content. 

In discussing subsidence, the committee pointed out that trouble 
of this nature usually occurs in railroad embankments because 
of the compression or lateral displacement of the underlying 
material. The nature of these phenomena were considered briefly, 
after which the committee discussed the use of “corduroy” as 
a means of preventing subsidence, pointing out that various 
factors have combined to make this expedient obsolete for rail- 
roads. 

In building fills on soft ground, said the committee, the prob- 
lem is to determine how they can be brought to rest most quickly 
and economically on a firm foundation. Methods for making 
surveys of the foundation material were then considered briefly, 
after which the committee discussed methods of accelerating 
subsidence, which include the use of explosives, jetting, and re- 
moval of the soft material. Attention was also given to the 
problem of stabilizing fills that continue to settle year after 
year because of subsidence. Four conclusions were presented 
with the report and a bibliography of written material pertaining 
to the subject was also included. 


Slope Protection 


As the outcome of a study of new information on the subject 
of slope protection, the committee recommended the deletion of 
present Manual material pertaining to this subject and the sub- 
stitution therefor of paragraphs giving instructions for protect- 
ing slopes by formation, vegetation, surface blanketing and 
detector fences. This material was adopted without discussion. 


Tunnels, Particularly Lighting 


In reporting on the lighting of tunnels, the committee gave 
the results of an investigation that was made to determine the 
extent to which tunnels are illuminated by daylight from the 
portals a sufficient amount to permit work to proceed satis- 
factorily. This investigation shows that the distance is 200 ft. 
in single-track tunnels on tangent, 300 ft. in double-track tunnels 
on tangent, and 125 ft. in a single-track tunnel on a 10-deg. 
curve. 

To develop information regarding methods of lighting tunnels 
artificially, the committee sent a questionnaire to 14 railroads. 
Replies were received from all these roads covering a total of 
941 tunnels with an aggregate length of 196.54 miles. Informa- 
tion obtained by means of the questionnaire was given in some 
detail and in this connection the committee pointed out that 
there are many different types of wiring and lighting arrange- 
ments in use. 

It stated that of the total number of tunnels reported, 875, 
with a length of 146 miles, are lighted by various means other 
than electricity. It noted that there seems to be some differences 
in opinion regarding the efficacy of non-electric means of light-+ 
ing tunnels, and that the replies were almost unanimous in the 
thought that lighting units that can be moved about are better 
than lights in a fixed position. Where electric current is avail- 
able at a reasonable cost, the replies were about equally divided 
as to whether permanent electric wire circuits should be in- 
stalled or the light supplied by portable electric generating 
plants that can be moved from tunnel to tunnel as required. 
This report was offered as information. 


Fences 


With regard to its assignment pertaining to corrosion-resist- 
ing fence wire, the committee reported that it is collaborating 
with an A. S. T. M. committee which is conducting exposure 
tests of various types of wire fencing in locations that are con- 
sidered representative of atmospheric conditions encountered in 
the service use of this material. In describing the tests, the 
committee listed the types and sizes of wire involved, the num- 
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ber of samples of each, and the weights of the coatings, and 
pointed out that portions of the samples are placed at 11 locations 
between Bridgeport, Conn., and Santa Cruz, Cal. It said that 
the samples were tested for various properties prior to their 
installation and that they are being tested periodically. 


Ballast Section Design 


In reporting on ballast section design, the committee offered 
for adoption and inclusion in the Manual two ballast section 
plans for curves with super-elevations up to and including three 
inches. These sections are designated as Ballast Sections No. 3 
—Curves, and No. 4—Curves, and are for use with prepared 
gravel having less than 20 per cent of crushed particles and 
with pit run gravel. They were adopted without comment. 


Use of Asphalt in Ballast 


One of the committee’s assignments was to investigate the 
use of asphalt in ballast and as its report on this subject the 
committee described an experimental installation of such ballast 
on the New York Central. This test section is 600 ft. long 
and is located in the eastbound high-speed track at the station 
platform at Bryan, Ohio. The work of making this installation 
involved the renewal of all the crossties, the application of new 
double-shoulder tie plates and new angle bars, removal of all 
the old ballast to a depth of 8 in. below the ties, and the applica- 
tion of new stone ballast coated with emulsified asphalt. Two 
lifts were made and after the final lift cross drains consisting 
of old 5%-in. flue pipe were installed. 

A 2-in. seal coat, consisting of a mixture of 34-in. stone and 
emulsified asphalt, was applied to the new ballast, and this coat- 
ing in turn was covered with a mixture of sharp wet sand and 
emulsified asphalt, which was thoroughly broomed into the voids. 
The finished surface is about one inch below the top of the ties 
at the center of the track and slopes to about three inches below 
this level at the ends of the ties. The report was accompanied 
by a number of photographs and drawings. 

After presenting the report on this subject, J. M. Podmore 
(N. Y. C.) explained that the experimental installation has 
now been in service five months and that the track has remained 
in good line and surface. Furthermore, he said, there has been 
an entire absence of heaving in the experimental section, al- 
though this phenomenon has: been in evidence in conventional 
track in the immediate vicinity. He said that at a highway 
crossing within the limits of the section the track with the 
ballast treated with asphalt remained undisturbed, but that other 
tracks at the crossing have had to be shimmed. 


Revision of Manual 


Under Revision of the Manual the committee recommended 
two minor editorial changes in the specifications for formation 
of the roadway. Explaining that embankment is seldom placed 
in layers of more than 12 in., the committee recommended that, 
in Section 33 of the specifications, the term “inches” be em- 
ployed to designate the thickness of the layers instead of “feet” 
as at present. In Section 34, which deals with compaction of the 
embankment, the committee recommended that the word “self- 
propelled” be omitted from the description of the type of roller 
to be used. The reason for this change is to permit the use of 
tractor-drawn rollers such as those of the sheep’s-foot type. 

All of these recommendations were approved without discussion. 


Stresses in Railroad Track 
Dr. A. N. Talbot, Chairman“ 


The report of this committee consisted of a discussion of the 
progress that has been made in carrying out the various research 
projects that this committee has under way in co-operation with 
the American Society of Civil Engineers and the Association of 
American Railroads. After reviewing briefly the report that was 
presented at the 1939 convention, the committee described a 
series of tests that were carried out during 1939 on the Penn- 
sylvania for the purpose of obtaining information on various 
factors influencing the action of locomotives under slipping con- 
ditions. These tests involved the use of eight types of locomo- 
tives, and the records taken included: stresses and depression at 
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several track locations, stresses in the locomotive side rods, and 
movements of the driving wheels with respect to the frame. 

Turning to a brief discussion of the service tests of joint bars, 
the committee said that, as reported by the Committee on Rail, 
observational tests have been continued on the experimental 
installations on the Santa Fe and the Pennsylvania. It also 
reported that various laboratory tests have been made during the 
year, and that of particular interest and importance in this con- 
nection are a series of tests of rail joints that have been made 
with the rolling-load testing machine. The committee said that 
a thorough study and survey of electrical strain measuring equip- 
ment and its design were made during the year and orders placed 
for such gages, bridge circuits, amplifiers and auxiliary apparatus 
as will be complimentary to the six-element oscillograph that was 
purchased last year. 

In presenting the report, Dr. Talbot supplemented the written 
matter with a detailed discussion, illustrated by slides, of the 
various research projects that the committee has under way. 
Referring to the test installations of joint bars, he commented at 
length on the results of rail surface, profile and other measure- 
ments that have been made of these joints. Turning to a discus- 
sion of butt-welded rails, he reported on the condition of such 
installations on the Delaware & Hudson and the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, and presented a slide containing curves showing 
temperature stresses in the rails at one end of a section of butt- 
welded track. He pointed out that these curves showed that such 
stresses at the same temperature have shown a high degree of 
uniformity over a period of years. He reported that a break had 
occurred in a butt-welded rail on the B. & L. E. when the 
temperature was 8 deg. above zero but that the rails separated 
only % in. 

Dr. Talbot then described the characteristics of the equipment 
that is being used for making rolling load tests of rail joints, 
and gave the results of these tests. In most cases, he said, the 
failures in joint bars that have occurred in these tests have been 
due to fatigue cracks in the lower portions of the bars. A chart 
was presented showing the cycles of the rolling load machine 
that were required to bring about the failure of joints of dif- 
ferent characteristics. 

Dr. -Talbot described the results of measurements that had 
been made to determine the stresses set up in rails due to flat 
spots on wheels, and exhibited a slide showing that such stresses 
are considerably larger than those developed by round wheels. 
In conclusion, he discussed briefly measurements that had been 
made to determine the stresses in rails that are caused by bat- 
tered joints. 


Water Service, Fire 


Protection and Sanitation 
B. W. DeGeer, Chairman‘ 


In reporting on its nine assignments, this committee presented 
progress reports on two subjects, including revision of the 
Manual, reported progress in the study of two others, and pre- 
sented final reports as information on five assignments. The 
latter included reports on conditioning water for vapor heating 
boilers on Diesel-powered trains; new types of pipe and their 
application to railroad water service; methods for rejuvenating 
deep wells; fire extinguishers—their types and uses; and the use 
and application of chemicals for preventing deposits in pipe lines. 


Revision of Manual 


Pointing out that the present specifications in the Manual cover- 
ing material to be used for tank hoops refers to wrought iron 
and that this material costs considerably more than steel, the 
committee said that there is no good reason why tank hoops 
conforming to the specifications adopted for bridge steel should 
not be satisfactory. It, therefore, recommended that the fol- 
lowing be substituted fof the matter in the Manual on tank 
hoops that appears under the heading of Material: 

“Tank hoops shall be made of steel conforming to all of the 
requirements for quality, strength, inspection and test given in 
A. S. T. M. specifications for bridge steel A7-36.” 

The committee also recommended that, in order to conform 
with actual procedure, the third sentence under Section (b) 
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Procedure, of the material in the Manual on the analysis of 

hydrated line, which reads, “Dilute to the mark and shake thor- 

oughly for approximately 5 minutes,” should be revised to read 

as follows: “Make up to the mark with 10 per cent sugar 

solution and shake thoroughly for approximately 5 minutes.” 
These recommendations were approved. 


Pitting and Corrosion of Boiler Tubes and Sheets 


The report of the committee on the cause of and remedy for 
pitting and corrosion of locomotive boiler tubes and sheets con- 
sisted of a presentation of current knowledge regarding inter- 
crystalline corrosion in the rivet seams of locomotive boilers. 
Pointing out that recently it has been estimated that this type 
of corrosion results in a loss of some $500,000 per year on Amer- 
ican railroads, the committee stated that the problem is being 
subjected to intensive investigation by various agencies. 

In describing the character of the changes that take place in 
steel when intercrystalline corrosion occurs, the committee said 
that “as a very crude illustration the action might be likened to 
removal of the mortar from between the bricks in a wall to allow 
the structure to collapse.” Next, the committee undertook a 
discussion of the causes of intercrystalline corrosion and con- 
cluded that this phenomenon is due to a combination of factors 
as follows: (1) An embrittling water; (2) high stresses in the 
metal, which may result either from cold working or from ex- 
ternally-applied forces; (3) the formation of a film of concen- 
trated solution as a result of slow leakage; and (4) contact of 
the film of concentrated solution with the boiler metal in the 
region of high stress. A brief description is included in the 
report of a device that has been developed for determining the 
embrittlement action of boiler water. 

In discussing methods of preventing embrittlement, the com- 
mittee stated that it should be possible to accomplish this end 
by eliminating any one of the four factors listed, but added that, 
on locomotives already built and in service, the simplest and 
least expensive remedy seems to be water treatment. The use 
of sodium sulfate as a means of preventing embrittlement is given 
consideration, but it is pointed out that plant and laboratory 
tests with the embrittlement detector have not confirmed the 
belief that this chemical is effective for the purpose. 

However, the committee pointed out that the search for a 
material in the field of organic chemicals has met with some 
degree of success, and went on to say that the use of lignin— 
containing materials, such as sulfite liquor, have proved effective. 
Quebracho, another organic compound, has been found suitable 
in the laboratory for preventing intercrystalline cracking within 
a certain pressure range, but it is pointed out that this chemical 
is probably too expensive for use in locomotives. This report 
was presented as information. 


Vapor Heating Boilers on Diesel-Powered Trains 


In reporting on the conditioning of water for vapor-heating 
boilers on Diesel-powered trains, the committee noted that the 
water used in such boilers must be treated to prevent scale 
formation, pitting and corrosion. Following a brief description 
of the vapor-heating boiler, the committee pointed out that water 
for use in such boilers may be conditioned by any one of three 
methods, as follows: (1) Proprietory compounds; (2) conden- 
sate; and (3) exchange filters. Each of these methods is then 
treated separately, with the exchange filter being described in 
some detail. 

Such filters, said the committee, usually consist of three 
separate units connected in series. The first two are filter beds, 
the first of which is known as the cation exchanger and removes 
the positive ions such as those of calcium, magnesium and 
sodium. The second bed removes the negative ions, or anions, 
such as the chlorides, sulfates and nitrates, and is known as the 
anion exchanger bed. The carbonate ions are released by aera- 
tion through a unit known as a “decarbonator.” Typical figures 
in the cost of treating water by the exchanger process are 
included. 

Where the raw water is low in chlorides and sulfates, the 
committee pointed out that the use of carbonaceous zeolites in 
combination with sodium zeolites offers another means of treat- 
ing feedwater. The operation of the carbonaceous zeolite is the 
same as for the cation exchanger, and when it is used with the 
sodium zeolite, the effluents are combined in correct proportions 
to obtain a feedwater that is free from hardness, low in dis- 
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solved solids and of desired alkalinity. This report was sub- 
mitted as information. The report was accepted without dis- 


cussion. 


New Types of Pipe 


The report of the committee on new types of pipe coming into 
use and their application to railroad service included brief dis- 
cussions of cast iron pipe, coated and lined thin-wall steel pipe, 
cement-asbestos pipe, and copper tubing. Reference was made 
to the development of the centrifugal process for casting iron 
pipe and the advantages of pipe manufactured by this process 
were described. New type linings that render cast iron pipe 
more resistant to tuberculation were also described. 

In discussing thin-wall steel pipe, the committee said that 
during the last 10 years such pipe with wall thicknesses about 
one-half those of standard-weight steel pipe has been used to 
some extent in water-works installations. It pointed out that the 
development of the bituminous enamel spun lining and outside 
coating for steel pipe gives promise of having supplied the solu- 
tion for the protection of such pipe against corrosion. After 
describing and reviewing the development of cement-asbestos pipe, 
the committee pointed out that in first cost and in the cost of 
making joints, there is some advantage in cement-asbestos pipe 
over cast iron pipe. On the basis of an estimated service life of 
65 years for cement-asbestos pipe, the annual cost would be 
approximately the same as for cast iron pipe with a service life 
of 100 years. 

In regard to copper tubing, the committee pointed out that the 
use of this material in small diameters for inside water piping 
and outside service lines had come into prominence. In first cost 
this pipe is slightly higher than galvanized pipe, but because of 
its flexibility and the simplicity of making sweat lead joints, its 
use has increased to a considerable extent.. This report was 
offered as information. 


Methods of Rejuvenating Deep Wells 


At the outset of its report on methods for rejuvenating deep 
wells, which was offered as information, the committee pointed 
out that the methods used for this purpose will vary according 
to circumstances or the particular condition of the well to be 
improved, and that the application of the method may vary in 
different kinds of water-bearing formations and with local con- 
ditions. It observed that the redeveloping of wells generally 
requires agitation, and went on to describe the various means 
of achieving this end, which include the starting and stopping 
of the pump at short intervals for a period of time, the use of 
plungers, and the application of hydrochloric acid, dry ice or 
hypochlorite solution. Reference was also made to the use of 
low-pressure steam or the air lift principle. 

The committee then described instances in which these methods 
have been used in the cleaning of wells on the Illinois Central, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Northern Pacific, and the 
Erie, describing in each case the extent of the improvement in 
the flow that took place. In addition, the experience of the Mis- 
souri Pacific with the use of detonators or dynamite caps as a 
means of increasing the flow from wells was also described. 

Turning to a discussion of wells in rock formations, the com- 
mittee first described the precautions that should be taken when 
installing such wells to insure satisfactory service. Next, it ex- 
plained the various measures that may be employed to restore 
production in such wells, which include the use of drilling tools 
for breaking up debris in the well, and of chemicals and mechan- 
ical air agitation for removing obstructions. In difficult cases, 
high explosives are sometimes used. 

Appended to the report were five conclusions embodying the 
views of the committee regarding the methods to be used in re- 
conditioning wells. 


Fire Extinguishers—Their Types and Uses 


In reporting on fire extinguishers—their types and uses, the 
committee pointed out that for all practical purposes fires can 
be divided into three general classes, as follows: Class A—fires 
in ordinary combustibles such as wood, paper, textiles, rubbish, 
etc.; Class B—fires involving inflammable liquids, greases, etc. ; 
and Class C—fires in electrical equipment. The committee noted 
that there are extinguishers best suited for putting out each 
particular class of fire. The appliances most adaptable for 


putting out Class A fires are the soda-acid, foam, calcium chloride 
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(non-freezing), loaded-stream and pump-tank extinguishers and 
water pails and hand hose. 

For putting out Class B fires, the committee listed the foam, 
loaded-stream vaporizing liquid (carbon tetrachloride base), car- 
bon dioxide, and dry-chemical extinguishers and sand pails as 
being the most adaptable. The vaporizing liquid, carbon dioxide 
and dry-chemical extinguishers were listed as offering a non- 
conducting extinguishing agent that can be safely used in putting 
out Class C fires. 

Following a brief discussion of the distribution of extinguishers, 
the committee undertook to describe briefly each of the types 
of extinguishers listed, discussing in each case the method of 
operation, the suitability for various fires and the unit of installa- 
tion. Attention was also given to foam generators and wheeled 
extinguishers; after which the committee discussed the recharg- 
ing and inspection of extinguishers. Calcium chloride was recom- 
mended for making non-freezing solutions, and a table was in- 
cluded showing the temperatures at which various solutions of 
calcium chloride will freeze. The report was offered as informa- 
tion. 


Chemicals for Preventing Deposits in Pipe Lines 


In its report on the use and application of chemicals for pre- 
venting deposits in pipe lines, the committee noted that such 
deposits may occur from raw water, completely treated water 
or internally treated water. It stated that most of the deposits 
from raw water or railroads are found where the caléium content 
of the water is high, where the suspended matter is high, or 
when the water contains large amounts of manganese. Also, 
certain micro-organisms, such as crenothrix, may cause trouble- 
some deposits. 

In discussing methods of coping with such deposits, the com- 
mittee pointed out that, since the publication of a previous report 
on this subject, a new class of substances, known as molecularly 
dehydrated phosphates, has been applied to the problem, and the 
use of tannin extracts has been extended. The formation of 
molecularly dehydrated phosphates was described and the use of 
a particular form (sodium hexametaphosphate) as being most 
adaptable to railroad service was discussed in some detail. It 
was stated that the amount of this material that should be used 
varies between one and five parts per million. 

It was pointed out that extracts of the tannin type are prob- 
ably the most widely used of the substances inhibiting incrusta- 
tion in pipe lines. The dosages of this material, which depend 
on various factors, will vary between 1 Ib. per 4,000 gal. and 
1 Ib. per 8,000 gal. of internally treated water, and between 1 Ib. 
per 10,000 gal. and 1 lb. per 15,000 gal. of completely treated 
water. The committee concluded that it is usually possible and 
generally more economical to prevent incrustation chemically 
than to clean or renew pipe lines, that in completely treated 
water incrustation troubles may usually be reduced materially 
through the use of a coagulant to produce a water low in residual 
hardness, that it may be advantageous to use a molecularly de- 
hydrated phosphate or tannin extract, and that the nature of the 
substance to be used and of the charge required will vary with 
local conditions. 


Report on Buildings 
L. H. Laffoley, Chairman‘ 


This committee presented a number of revisions for the Manual 
and complete reports on drinking-water facilities in railway 
buildings, and on drop pits, jacks and tables, the report on the 
former subject being offered as information and that on the 
latter for publication in the Manual. Reports were not presented 
on the committee’s five other assignments. 


Revision of the Manual 


The committee recommended that, in the present Specifications 
for Railway Buildings, the first sentence in the first paragraph 
of Section 110, under General Conditions, be revised to read as 
follows: All work shall conform with Federal, State or Mu- 
nicipal laws, ordinances or regulations governing such work. 

The committee also presented a new Specification for Struc- 
tural Steel and Iron and recommended that it be approved for 
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publication in the Manual in place of the present specification. 
It reported that the new specification had been prepared by a 
special committee consisting of members of the committees on 
(a) Buildings and (b) Water Service, Fire Protection and Sani- 
tation. The specification is presented under nine sectional head- 
ings, namely, General, Material, Loads and Forces, Unit Stresses, 
Design, Fabrication, Inspection, Weighing and Shipping, and 
Erection. 

Three appendices are included with the specification, one of 
which consists of a tabulation of the weights of materials and 
of instructions for computing various live loads and impact. 
Another of the appendices is comprised of a tabulation of allow- 
able unit stresses for beams and girders, while the third consists 

1 
of a curve of allowable working stresses plotted against the — 

b 4 
ratio. With a number of minor amendments offered by the com- 
mittee and one suggested from the floor, these specifications were 
approved. 


Drinking-Water Facilities in Railway Buildings 


The report on drinking-water facilities in railway buildings, 
which was submitted as information, was prepared in collabora- 
tion with the Committee on Water Service, Fire Protection and 
Sanitation. At the outset, the report classifies and describes the 
types of drinking-water installations, which include portable 
units, fixed units and central systems for circulating cooled water. 
The remainder of the report discusses briefly various aspects of 
the subject and includes several tables, one of which consists of 
a tabulation showing drinking water requirements recommended 
by the National Electrical Manufacturers Association. The com- 
mittee presented the following conclusions: 

The selection of water-cooling equipment will usually be de- 
termined by local conditions. At locations where water service 
and sewer connections are readily available, the fixed mechanical 
cooling equipment will usually be the most economical. Where 
the expense of water and sewer connections is not warranted, 
the portable mechanical cooling unit or the portable iced cooler 
may be used. 


Drop Pits, Jacks and Tables 


The report on drop pits, jacks and tables consisted of rela- 
tively brief discussions of these devices under separate headings. 
Under drop pits, the committee gave consideration to such mat- 
ters as dimensions, safety protection, materials for the floor 
around the pit, lighting, drainage and service tracks. Four 
drawings are included, showing typical drop-pit layouts and 
cross-sections. The discussion of pit jacks and tables con- 
sisted of a brief description of typical features of such equip- 
ment. The material under this heading was approved for inclu- 
sion in the manual. 


Records and Accounts 
C. A. Knowles, Chairman* 


This committee presented a brief report on Revision of the 
Manual, offered Manual material in connection with reports on 
three subjects, and reported progress in the study of three other 
subjects. In addition, in accordance with its usual custom, the 
committee presented a brief bibliography of books and periodicals 
pertaining to records and accounts. 


Revision of Manual 


Under Revision of the Manual, the committee stated that a 
review of all forms pertaining to the committee’s assignments 
had disclosed that certain forms approved for publication in the 
Manual had never appeared therein. These forms were listed 
and it was stated that arrangements have now been made for in- 
cluding them in the Manual. 

A revised bridge inspection report for masonry and steel 
bridges and for trestles was submitted and accepted for publi- 
cation in the Manual. 


Office and Drafting Room Practices 


The committee has six assignments pertaining to office and 
drafting practices, and in its report this year it reported progress 
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in the study of two subjects and presented reports on four others, 
namely, methods of folding and punching drawings, scales of re- 
duction and enlargement, width of rolls of paper and cloth, and 
sizes of drafting equipment and tools. 

When reporting last year on methods of folding and punch- 
ing drawings, the committee presented as information a number 
of figures illustrating recommended methods. In this year’s re- 
port it stated that these figures had been revised to include in- 
formation developed by further study, and recommended that 
they be adopted for publication in the Manual. This recommen- 
dation was approved. 

Referring to its assignment regarding scales of reduction and 
enlargement, the committee said that, after reviewing the report 
on this assignment submitted in 1939, it had concluded that the 
subject was adequately covered in that report. Passing on to 
the third subject—width of rolls of paper and cloth—the com- 
mittee said that information received from 37 Class I railroads 
indicates that it is common practice to carry in stock only one 
or two sizes of drawing paper and tracing cloth. After giving 
consideration to a table in the Manual giving recommended sizes 
for railway drawings, the committee compiled a list of recom- 
mended widths for various types of tracing and drawing paper, 
which was presented as information. 

In this report on sizes of drafting equipment and tools, the 
committee pointed out that as a rule the draftsman owns his 
own drawing instruments while the larger items of equipment 
are furnished by the company. The items of equipment furnished 
by the draftsman and the railroad were then listed under sepa- 
rate headings with brief recommendations regarding their pur- 
chase. In the latter connection special consideration was given 
to drawing tables. This chart was adopted. 


Maintenance of Way Reports and Records 


In its report on maintenance of way reports and records, the 
committee said that it had completed the preparation of forms 
for maintenance of way statistics in accordance with its assign- 
ment. A chart showing the titles of the forms and their loca- 
tions in the Proceedings was presented with the recommenda- 
tion that it be approved for publication in the Manual. 


Construction Reports and Records 


The committee’s report on construction reports and records 
included three forms for recording descriptive information rela- 
tive to railroad and overhead bridges, including both those con- 
structed at the sole expense of the carrier and those constructed 
in whole or in part with public funds. In connection with the 
numbering of bridges, the committee said that it had given con- 
sideration to the method recommended for the identification and 
designation of bridges shown in Vol. 28 of the Proceedings and 
that it had revised the material. The revised version was sub- 
mitted with the report and it was recommended that it be pub- 
lished in the Manual. 

Complete instructions for the numbering of buildings were 
given in the report and the committee recommended that these 
be adopted for publication in the Manual. Referring to a form 
for use as a Register of Buildings that was published in Vol. 
39 of the Proceedings, the committee recommended that this 
form be published in the Manual on a page immediately follow- 
ing the material pertaining to the numbering of buildings. 

All the committees recommendations on this subject were 
approved. 


Valuation 


Reports on four different aspects of valuation were presented. 
Among these was a resumé of developments of the current year 
in connection with regulating bodies and courts. In reporting 
on its assignment to study Valuation Order No. 3 reports and 
records to determine if further simplification is possible, the 
committee presented a communication outlining developments in 
this respect, which was addressed by E. H. Bunnell, vice-presi- 
dent, Association of American Railroads, to officers in charge 
of Valuation Order No. 3 records and accounts. 

In connection with its assignment to develop a form of Valua- 
tion Order No. 3 reports in connection with joint federal-railroad 
projects, the committee said that it has not yet been able to de- 
velop such a form because of continuing indecision with respect 
to the inventory classification of such property. Referring to its 
assignment regarding the development of forms for recording 
ballast installations the committee said that it is doubtful whether 
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such forms can be developed that would be advantageous either 
as a guide or for use by individual carriers. 


Revisions in I. C. C. Classifications 


In its report on changes in or revisions of I. C. C. classifica- 
tions of accounts, the committee presented a list of tentative ac- 
counting cases or orders submitted by the Bureau of Accounts 
of the I. C. C., explaining that they had been reviewed by the 
committee and that information reflecting the opinion of the com- 
mittee had been submitted to Mr. Bunnell. 

The committee reported that the I. C. C. had made no changes 
in the accounting classifications since its last report, but that it 
had released one additional series of accounting rulings and had 
reissued a number of cases. The committee described in its re- 
port only those new cases and the cancellation or revision of 
old cases that involve the investment or other accounts used in 
connection with accounting for construction, maintenance or re- 
tirement. 


Avoiding Duplication of Effort 


Regarding its assignment to develop methods of avoiding the 
duplication of reports to the I. C. C. and other public authorities, 
the committee reported that no further progress had been made 
in the efforts of the A. A. R. to secure further simplification in 
the matter of governmental reporting. The committee also re- 
ported, among other developments, that the committee appointed 
by Mr. Bunnell to simplify Valuation Order No. 3 records and 
reports had completed its report and that the results had been 
circularized. 

In order that this subject will receive continuous considera- 
tion, continued the committee, two subcommittees of the Valua- 
tion Advisory committee have been appointed, one an engineering 
committee and the other an accounting committee. These com- 
mittees, it said, will continue to give consideration to those simpli- 
fications that it is believed should be placed in effect to hold to 
a minimum the cost to the carriers of the reports required by 
the Bureau of Valuation of the I. C. C. 


Yards and Terminals 
Hadley Baldwin, Chairman* 


During the year this committee gave consideration to seven 
assignments, and in its report it offered new material under Re- 
vision of Manual, recommended certain revisions in material in 
the Manual on track scales, presented progress reports on three 
subjects, and reported progress in the study of two other reports. 


Revision of Manual 


Under Revision of Manual the committee recommended that 
the following definitions be adopted for publication in the Manual. 
Car Retarder—A braking device, usually power-operated, built 
into a railway track to reduce the speed of cars by means of 
brake-shoes which, when set in braking position, press against 
the sides of the lower portions of the wheels. 

Escalator.—One manufacturer’s trade-mark for its moving 
stairway. 

Moving Stairway.—A series of steps, attached to an inclined 
moving mechanism of the endless chain type, leveling out to meet 
the floor surface at each end, so that a person stepping on is 
carried from one elevation to another. 

Zone Yard—An auxiliary yard for assembling freight cars 
destined to or from tracks located in a certain territory. These 
definitions were approved. 


Auxiliary Yard Facilities and Appurtenances 


In reporting on auxiliary yard facilities and appurtenances, the 
committee confined its attention to wheel and truck-handling 
equipment for coach yards. After pointing out that, except in 
the case of large terminals, pairs of wheels are ordinarily changed 
on pneumatically or hydraulically-operated wheel-dropping jacks 
usually equipped with a V-block to engage the axle, the com- 
mittee discussed some of the limitations of such equipment. It 
stated that modern drop-pit tables greatly simplify the operation 
and listed four characteristics that should be embodied in such 
equipment, namely, sufficient capacity, detachable table tops, 
electric operation and remote control. 
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Portable high-lift car jacks are preferred by some roads for 
changing wheels, said the committee, and it went on to discuss 
various aspects of the use of this type of equipment. Such jacks, 
it continued, should preferably be easily portable, have a lift of 
about four feet without resetting the jacks, have ample capacity 
(25 tons for each jack), and should embody large bases with 
the loads being carried on the bases instead of on the wheels. 
A comparison was made between certain features of drop-pit 
tables and electric jacks, after which the committee dealt briefly 
with drop-pit tables having four supporting screws. 

The committee then turned to the question of providing facili- 
ties to handle both streamlined Diesel-electric and standard equip- 
ment, pointing out that there is a general tendency to accom- 
modate Diesel-electric equipment in a separate yard having spe- 
cial equipment. If such separate provision is not made it pointed 
out that an electrically-operated four-support drop-pit table of 
sufficient capacity and size to handle complete four-wheel and 
six-wheel Diesel-electric locomotive trucks and passenger car 
trucks may be provided. 

For handling Diesel-electric locomotives in the same yard with 
coaches, some railroads have proposed the use of a small electric 
drop-pit table of the screw type for handling single pairs of 
wheels, and a shallow pit type of transfer table to remove the 
complete trucks of coaches and Diesel-electric locomotives with 
the addition of at least two portable high-lift electric jacks. 
Attention was then given to the use of a low narrow transfer 
car, frequently referred to as a dolly, as a means of moving 
wheels between the drop pit and the storage tracks. This report 
was offered as information. 


Scales Used in Railway Service 


The committee’s report on scales used in railway service em- 
bodied recommendations for the revision of four items of Chapter 
14 of the Manual. One of these applied to the four paragraphs 
on maintenance tolerance. Pointing out that the wording of one 
of these paragraphs was adopted before the two-section track 
scale came into general use, the committee noted the existence of 
“a contradiction and inconsistency.” To correct this situation and 
to make the application of the several paragraphs more im- 
mediately obvious it recommended the adoption of a revised item 
on maintenance tolerance. 

Referring to the fact that the Manual provides for a special 
maintenance tolerance for application to railway track scales 
equipped with automatic recording devices, the committee pointed 
out that there is nothing to prevent a manufacturer from market- 
ing such a device having a difference between successive indica- 
tions of, say 200 lb., whereas the present tolerance requirement 
was adopted on the assumption that the difference between suc- 
cessive indications would be 100 lb. To avoid such a possibility, 
the committee proposed a rewording of the tolerance require- 
ment in question to the end that the additional tolerance allowed 
on account of the mechanical construction of the device will in 
no case exceed 50 Ib. 

The committee stated that it had received a request from manu- 
facturers of motor truck scales for a slight amendment to the 
paragraph in the Manual relating to the values of notches and 
graduations on the weighbeams of motor truck scales, which now 
reads as follows: In motor truck scales, the value of each notch 
on the main bar shall be 1,000 Ib. 

Accordingly, the committee recommended that this item be 
revised to read: In motor truck scales, the values of the intervals 
between successive notches or graduations shall be 1,000 Ib. on 
the main bar, and not more than 10 lb. on the fractional bar, 
respectively. 

Explaining that the present table in the Manual setting forth 
the tolerance applicable to new counterpoise weights was taken 
from a table promulgated by the National Bureau of Standards 
and that the latter organization has subsequently revised its 
recommendations, the committee offered for adoption a revised 
table of such values. These revisions were approved. 


Use of Outlying Yards and Facilities 


The report of the committee on the substitution of outlying 
yards and facilities for yards and other large facilities in cities 
where land values are high was confined to a consideration of 
freight terminals. Following a brief preliminary discussion of 
the subject, including reference to modern trends in freight 
service, the committee pointed out that when conditions require 
the expansion or rearrangement of a terminal studies should be 
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made to develop the most economical and efficient plans for the 
future. Such a study, it said, should be made by a committee 
representing all the interested parties and should embrace a com- 
plete analysis of the design, operation and maintenance of the 
facility. 

Various factors that should be given attention when changes 
in a yard are under consideration were discussed briefly by the 
committee, after which it listed ten reasons for making changes 
in freight terminals, as follows: (1) Obsolescence or inadequacy ; 
(2) consolidation of separate facilities (such as engine terminals 
and train yards) ; (3) readjustment or consolidation of mechan- 
ical repair and maintenance facilities and forces on a division or 
district ; (4) consolidation of the operations of several small inly- 
ing yards in a new facility and confining the small yards to zone 
switching operations; (5) co-ordination with other railways; 
(6) delays to road trains; (7) delays to switching movements ; 
(8) delay in interchange; (9) change in method of operation; 
and (10) public body regulations. 

When plans are being developed for a new facility, the com- 
mittee listed the following factors that should be given con- 
sideration: (1) Service to shippers and consignee; (2) ratio of 
fast trains to slow trains handled; (3) possible delays at outlying 
facility and extra handling of cars; (4) increased switching at 
outlying facility; (5) possible readjustment of road train 
schedules; (6) curtailment of operations at inlying facility by 
doing work at some other place; (7) limiting facility to normal 
requirements with provision for nominal future expansion; (8) 
limiting traffic in inlying facility to that requiring preferred 
handling and run fast trains direct; (9) careful and complete 
determination of operating procedure for new outlying facility is 
essential to complete analysis; and (10) complete diagnosis to 
determine whether some exterior condition is responsible for or 
contributes to the inadequacy of the inlying facility. 

The committee stated that many railways have considered the 
construction of outlying terminals in substitution for or to sup- 
plement inlying yards, and listed six possible advantages of out- 
lying facilities, as follows: (1) Consideration of forces; (2) 
improved interchange; (3) reduction in road train time; (4) 
better classification of outbound road trains; (5) new facilities 
are modern and result in economies through efficiency; and (6) 
potential value of space occupied by inlying facility for industrial 
sites and other purposes. 

The following possible disadvantages of new outlying facilities 
were listed: (1) Cost of the facility; (2) increase in delivery 
time; (3) increased local switching and transfer movement; 
(4) necessity for increased classification at intermediate terminals 
and division points to block inland trains for faster terminal 
distribution; and (5) traffic loss arising through delays to small 
amount of traffic affecting a particular industry’s business and 
penalizing by that industry at other points. 


Bibliography 


In accordance with its usual practice, the committee submitted 
a bibliography of published articles and papers on passenger sta- 
tions and terminals, freight stations, terminals and yards, loco- 
motive terminals and railroad shops, and rail-and-water terminals. 
The report of this committee was accepted without discussion 
except as related to the matter submitted for inclusion in the 
manual, 


Maintenance of Way 
Work Equipment 
G. R. Westcott, Chairman‘ 


This committee reported progress in the study of 7 of its 13 
assignments and presented partial or complete reports on six 
subjects, including standardization of parts and accessories for 
railway maintenance motor cars, self-contained direct-blow tamp- 
ers, concrete vibrators, sand-blasting equipment, track welding 
equipment, and rail loaders and unloaders. 


Standardization of Parts for Motor Cars 


In reporting on the standardization of parts and accessories 
for railway maintenance motor cars, the committee offered a 
design for a gage for mounting motor car wheels and recom- 
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mended that it be adopted as recommended practice and printed 


in the Manual. It pointed out that this design contemplates a 
gage for the wheels 1% in. less than the gage of the track, 
with a tolerance of % in. over the recommended figure and 
none under. 

The committee also presented for consideration as recom- 
mended practice a paragraph on differential axles, designated 
as “10. Differential Axles,’ which reads as follows: 

Loose wheel axles shall be of the differential type and all 
wheels shall be insulated. 

In explaining the considerations leading to this recommenda- 
tion, the committee said that (a) the cost of maintaining bronze- 
bushed loose wheels is abnormally high and the use of the dif- 
ferential-type axle is considered on the side of economy, and 
(b) that the demand for more complete insulation of cars is 
strong and this can be accomplished only by insulating all wheels. 

All the committees recommendations under this heading were 
approved. 


Self-Contained Direct-Blow Gasoline Tampers 


One of the committee’s assignments is to report on self- 
contained direct-blow gasoline tampers. This year it pointed out 
that a full report on one tamper of this type was presented 
in 1938 and that, while there are several other types in the process 
of development, none has reached such a stage as to warrant 
detailed consideration at this time. 


Concrete Vibrators 


In its report on concrete vibrators, which was submitted as 
information, the committee pointed out that, as distinguished by 
the character of the power employed, there are four types of 
vibrators, namely, pneumatic, electric, hydraulic and mechanical. 
Next, the committee described the character of the mechanical 
action employed in each type of vibrator, after which it ex- 
plained that the linear or tapping type of vibration is generally 
used to improve surface appearance, while the rotary or orbital 
type is usually employed for the consolidation of the entire mass 
of concrete, on the assumption that vibrating the concrete will 
break down the tendency of larger particles to lock before all 
interstices are filled. 

In the remainder of the report, which contained several quo- 
tations from a report on the same subject by M. C. Withey, 
professor of mechanics, University of Wisconsin, the questions 
of frequency and force of vibration were discussed in some 
detail; also the relationship between amplitude and frequency 
was given consideration. In addition the committee described 
the various methods used in connection with the different vi- 
brators for imparting the vibratory action to concrete. The fol- 
lowing conclusions were presented: 


Conclusions 


A. Linear or oscillating vibrators are less effective than orbital 
or rotating types for consolidating masses of concrete, but are 
satisfactory for vibrating forms. 

B. Since the effect of vibrators applied on the forms penetrates 
the mass to a limited depth only, this method is most effective 
where the section of concrete is thin, or for producing a better 
surface under the form. 

C. Rotating or orbital vibrators, as applied through a spud 
thrust into the mass of the concrete, are most effective in con- 
solidating the mass. 

D. Frequency rate and amplitude must be correlated. 

E. The results obtained from a rotary vibrator of fixed char- 
acteristics of frequency and amplitude will vary with the char- 
acteristics of the mix as to moisture content and kind of ag- 
gregate. ~ 

F. Where a large volume of concrete is to be vibrated, it is 
desirable to use several vibrators instead of resorting to ex- 
cessive frequency and amplitude of a single vibrator. 

G. The choice of power to be used is largely dependent on 
local conditions, such as the relative location of the work to the 
source of power, and the amount of concrete being placed. 


Sand-Blasting Equipment 


In its report on sand-blasting equipment, the committee noted 
at the outset that, due to the fact that so few railroads do sand- 
blast cleaning in maintenance of way operations, resulting in a 
dearth of information, it was necessary to limit the scope of the 
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report. It pointed out that sand-blasting machines suitable for 
maintenance of way work can be divided into two groups, those 
employing direct pneumatic pressure and those involving the use 
of suction. In machines in the first group the abrasive sub- 
stance is blown from a container through a hose and nozzle by 
compressed air, while in the second group use is made of a 
vacuum to draw the abrasive from a chamber and discharge it 
through a nozzle. In still another group of machines, other 
methods are used for propelling the sand, grit or shot, the two 
most important of these being the blower and centrifugal force. 

Pointing out that compressed air predominates as a source of 
power for propelling the abrasive, the report outlined the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this method as compared with me- 
chanical means of propulsion, such as blowers and centrifugal 
force. Discussing air pressure and air flow, it pointed out that, 
when the material is of such a nature that it will not warp under 
the impact of abrasives at high pressures, it is generally recom- 
mended that pressures of from 80 to 90 lb. per sq. in. be used. 
There is a definite relationship between the flow of air and the 
nozzle diameter, said the report, which must be recognized if 
maximum efficiency is to be obtained. 

Turning to the question of nozzles, the committee reviewed the 
development of this accessory and described two special devices, 
the rotary blast head and the sand-blast gun. Pointing out that 
the speed of cleaning increases with the nozzle size, the commit- 
tee said that it is generally desirable to use as large a nozzle as 
the air supply will permit. The size of the abrasive used also 
has a bearing on the size of the nozzle. Tabulations were in- 
cluded showing the approximate cleaning capacities and air re- 
quirements for the more common sizes of nozzles, and the rela- 
tionship between the size of the air jet and that of the nozzle. 

The committee then turned its attention to abrasives and dis- 
cussed the characteristics of both sand and steel abrasives. A 
tabulation was included, comparing the flow per hour of sand 
and steel abrasives through nozzles of different sizes. In a 
discussion of sand-blast hose, the committee described the con- 
struction of several types of such hose, and discussed the rela- 
tionship between the diameter of the hose and the size of the 
nozzle and the length of the hose line. This report was offered 
as information. 


Track Welding Equipment 


The committee’s report on track-welding equipment consisted 
of an extended discussion of the various materials and units of 
equipment employed in oxy-acetylene welding. The report first 
reviewed briefly the development of the oxy-acetylene process. 
after which it described the characteristics of the oxy-acetylene 
flame, pointing out that varying proportions of the gases pro- 
duce three types .of flames—reducing (carburizing) neutral and 
oxidizing. 

After tracing the growth of oxy-acetylene welding as a means 
of building up battered rail ends and repairing special trackwork, 
the committee described the physical characteristics and the 
methods of manufacture of both oxygen and acetylene, and gave 
details regarding the dimensions and other characteristics of the 
cylinders in which these gases are confined. Welding rods were 
discussed briefly and a list of 13 different types of rods was 
given. 

Next, the committee listed the various types of equipment and 
tools that are required to perform satisfactory oxy-acetylene 
welding work, after which it described the construction of the 
injector and pressure-type welding torches. In a discussion of 
welding tips it was pointed out that, while welding torches 
ordinarily provide for only one flame, torches having two or 
three flames are being used. Two and three-tip torches that are 
in use on one road were described in some detail. 

The purpose and construction of pressure regulators used in 
gas welding were given consideration, and manifolds and hose 
were treated briefly. Detailed instructions were included for 
setting up oxygen and acetylene cylinders preliminary to welding 
and for taking them down afterwards. Illustrations accompany- 
ing this report included a number of drawings of the various 
units of equipment described. The report was offered as in- 
formation. 


Rail Loaders and Unloaders 


At the beginning of its report on rail loaders and unloaders, 
which was offered as information, the committee presented a 
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‘ brief discussion of the types of equipment that are now in use 


for this purpose. In this connection it pointed out that a survey 
of equipment used for handling rails on several representative 
railroads indicated that the practice is prevalent of using for 
this purpose whatever type of crane is available at the time 
the work is being done. The committee then traced the develop- 
ment of rail handling equipment, from the earlier machines of the 
hand crank or windlass type, through those using compressed air 
for hoisting purposes to the modern machines employing internal 
combustion engines. 

The committee then listed the desirable characteristics of a 
crane for handling rail, and described a popular machine that is 
now in use on a number of railroads. Pointing out that the 
demand of train service employees that crews be placed on all 
self-propelled cranes operating on the rails has greatly in- 
creased the cost of operation, the committee said that increased 
attention is being given the possible use of off-track machines 
for handling and laying rail. Comparison was then made of 
the advantages and disadvantages of on-track and off-track ma- 
chines. The following conclusions were presented: 

Machines that can be used only for loading and unloading rail 
are not economical. 

When purchasing new machines, consideration should be given 
to the adaptability of the machine to laying rail and other classes 
of work. 

The greater development and use of off-track machines will 
prove economical. 


Iron and Steel Structures 


R. A. Van Ness, Chairman’* 


This committee presented a report on Revision of the Manual 
and a complete report, offered as information, on progress in the 
design of steel bridge details. Regarding its assignment per- 
taining to the design of connections in which rivets develop 
tension, the report took the form of a paper by W. M. Wilson, 
research professor of structural engineering, University of Illinois, 
entitled Design of Connection Angles for Stringers of Railway 
Bridges, which was published as information in Bulletin 412. 


Revision of Manual 


Under Revision of Manual, the committee offered numerous 
revisions in the specifications for steel railway bridges and 
in the rules for rating existing iron and steel bridges. With 
a few minor changes these revisions were adapted. 


Progress in Design of Steel Bridge Details 


In preparation for its report on progress in the design of steel 
bridge details the committee sent letters to a number of bridge 
engineers, requesting them to send in sketches showing faulty 
bridge details actually observed in existing bridges. In its report 
the committee presented 32 such sketches, together with a dis- 
cussion of the principal points of interest concerning each of 
them. 

Also included was a section in which the committee discussed 
some of the principles underlying the various types of failure. 
Much of this discussion dealt with the effects of frequent stress 
repetition and of reversals of stress, and in this connection 
reference was made to recent experiments conducted by the 
University of Illinois and reported in Bulletin 302. Particular 
attention was given to the results of fatigue tests that were made 
on specimens containing unfilled holes or holes containing rivets. 


Report on Masonry 
J. F. Leonard, Chairmant 


Reports were presented by this committee on 9 of its 14 as- 
signments, most of which were offered as information although 
two of the reports contained recommendations regarding Manual 
material. Progress was reported by the committee in the study 
of four other subjects, and in connection with its assignment to 
maintain contact with the Joint Committee on Concrete and Re- 
inforced Concrete, it reported that the members of the Joint 
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committee have received the final report for ballot approval. 
Later this report will be presented to the sponsoring bodies, 
which include the A. R. E. A., for approval, probably in the 
early part of 1940. 

Revision of Manual 


The committee recommended that the A. S. T. M. designation 
for the specification for high early strength cement, appearing on 
page 8-5 of the Manual, be changed to C74-38, and offered a new 
paragraph to replace paragraphs (a) and (b) of Section 9, page 
8-7. The proposed paragraph reads as follows: 

Compressive Strength—Compressive strength, when specified 
(Section 4, option 2), shall be determined in accordance with 
the A. S. T. M. Tentative Method of Test for Compressive 
Strength of Portland-Cement Mortars, Designation C109-34T. 

A footnote change necessitated by the adoption of the new para- 
graph was proposed and a slight editorial change in Section 4 
was recommended. Also the committee recommended that the 
titles of the present specifications covering the making and driv- 
ing of concrete piles be revised to substitute the word “precast” 
for “pre-molded.” In addition, it recommended the deletion of 
the second paragraph under Article II of the Specifications for 
Pile Foundations and the substitution therefor of the following 
paragraph: 

Depending on subsoil conditions, piles act as columns to carry 
the supported load to the hard substrata, or consolidate and 
transfer the load to less firm substrata by skin friction. The 
committees recommendations under this heading were approved. 


Design of Plain and Reinforced Concrete 


In connection with its assignment regarding specifications and 
principles of design of plain and reinforced concrete, the com- 
mittee reported separately on the three subdivisions of this sub- 
ject. It reported progress on Section (a)—composite columns 
and pipe columns—but said that it is deferring a final report until 
a definite specification has been approved by the Joint Committee 
on Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 

The report on Section (b)—rigid frame bridges as related to 
multiple spans—dealt with the application of the rigid frame 
principle to reinforced concrete box abutments for grade sepa- 
ration bridges and was presented as information. This report 
reviewed the development of the box-type abutment, listed the 
advantages and disadvantages of this type of construction, gave 
brief attention to design considerations and presented photo- 
graphs and drawings of typical structures. 

To gather information regarding Section (C) of the assign- 
ment—concrete bridge decks of the non-ballast type, the com- 
mittee distributed a questionnaire based on 11 different types of 
construction. Answers to the questionnaire that were applicable 
to such treatment were given in tabular form, while the replies 
to more general questions were summarized in an exhibit. This 
portion of the report was submitted as information. 


Progress in Concrete Manufacture 


The committee’s report on progress in the science and art ot 
concrete manufacture was devoted entirely to the autoclave test 
of Portland cement. Pointing out that this test was first used 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in 1909, the committee 
discussed various aspects of its application during the intervening 
period. To develop the significance of the autoclave test, the 
committee devoted a considerable part of its report to a discus- 
sion of the compounds in cement that are affected by high-pres- 
sure steam. The significance of the test was summarized as 
follows: 

First, the test is more severe than the present standard pat 
test; second, it is serviceable in ruling out cement which is un- 
sound due to the presence of damaging amounts of hard-burned 
free lime (CaO), or of crystalline magnesia (MgO) in a form 
which chemical analysis will not isolate; and third, the test 
does not go beyond the detection of unsoundness and should not 
be considered as a cure-all against possibilities of inferior cement. 

The committee presented as a part of its report the text of 
the suggested method of making the test for autoclave expan- 
sion of Portland cement as it was published in the proceedings 
of the A. S. T. M. for 1938. 


Specifications for Foundations 


_ In reporting on its assignment to develop specifications for 
foundations, the committee called attention to the fact that Articles 
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I to V, inclusive, of a set of such specifications were adopted last 
year for publication in the Manual and that Articles VI, VII 


and VIII were submitted as information. With a few minor 
changes, the latter three articles were submitted in this year’s 
report with the recommendation that they be adopted and pub- 
lished in the Manual. Article VI deals with types of piles and 
contains sections on timber, concrete, cast-in-place, steel, pipe 
and composite piles. Article VII is devoted to the driving and 
Article VIII to the spacing of piles. These articles were 
adopted. 


Lining and Relining Tunnels 


The committee’s report on methods and practices of lining and 
relining tunnels consisted of a set of specifications for lining 
railway tunnels with brick, which were submitted as information 
with the object of presenting them later for adoption and publi- 
cation in the Manual. These specifications contain three articles 
entitled General, Materials and Design. The materials given 
consideration are brick, mortar, cement, lime, sand and water, 
while, under design, attention is given to interior dimensions, 
floor and ballast walls, foundations for side walls, side walls and 
arches, drainage openings and refuge niches. 


Rating of Reinforced Concrete Bridges 


The committee said that over the past two years it had can- 
vassed the railroad engineering profession regarding the rating 
of reinforced concrete bridges and that it had foimd a practically 
unanimous sentiment to the effect that each bridge of this type . 
is an individual problem with characteristics and conditions of 
its own, which make it inadvisable to determine its capacity by 
hard and fast rules. 


Progress in Cement Manufacture and Testing 


A comprehensive report was submitted by the committee on its 
assignment to report progress in cement manufacture and testing. 
First, the committee described briefly the manufacturing and 
chemical processes involved in taking Portland cement, after 
which it summarized some of the more important relationships 
between the chemical composition of Portland cement and such 
characteristics as strength, length changes, resistance to sul- 
phate waters, resistance to freezing and thawing and heat of 
hydration. 

Next the committee quoted in its entirety a summary of a re- 
port on the nature of hydrated cement by L. S. Brown and R. 
W. Carlson, which was published originally in the proceedings of 
the A. S. T. M. It then reviewed briefly a number of new de- 
velopments in cement manufacture. The principal mechanical 
changes, said the committee, have been the introduction of air 
separators and the general adoption of closed circuit grinding 
for both raw materials and burned clinker. It also reported 
that the wet grinding of raw materials had come into general 
use, and that the length of kilns had been increased. 

The committee then listed the various classes of cement now 
in use, namely, Portland cement, blended cements, natural ce- 
ment, masonry cements and calcium-aluminate cement, and de- 
scribed briefly the character and uses of each of them. This 
material was followed by an extended discussion of methods of 
testing cement, and as the concluding feature of the report a 
tabulation was presented comparing the requirements of various 
cement specifications. 


Specifications for Concrete Culvert Pipe 


The report of the committee on its assignment to develop speci- 
fications for concrete culvert pipe comprised a set of specifica- 
tions for placing such pipe. These include sections on bedding, 
foundation and camber, backfill and embankment, jacking pipe 
through fills, constructing culverts in tunnels, and joints. A 
number of drawings were included illustrating the different types 
of bedding and various ditch conditions. These specifications 
were offered as information. 


Pressure Grouting 


The committee’s report on pressure grouting consisted prin- 
cipally of excerpts from papers and reports showing different 
applications of this process. Among the projects described in 
these excerpts were the grouting of the foundations and con- 
struction joints of the Calderwood dam on the Little Tennessee 
river, the grouting of the lining in the Franklin tunnel of the 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the consolidation of unstable 
foundation soil on the Chesapeake & Ohio by the cementation 


process. Brief attention was also given the application of grout- 
ing to unit masonry structures and foundation caissons, and a 
number of other quotations of a more general nature were in- 
cluded. This report was presented as information. 


Wood Bridges and Trestles 
H. M. Church, Chairman‘ 


In reporting on its 11 assignments this committee noted prog- 
ress in the study of seven subjects and presented reports on 
four assignments, namely, those pertaining to the simplification 
of grading rules and classification of timber for railway uses, 
recommended relationships between the energy of the hammer 
and the weight or mass of pile for proper pile driving, specifica- 
tions and design of fastenings for timber structures, including 
metal joint connections, and the use of tar and asphalt com- 
positions for wearing surfaces on wood-floored highway bridges. 


Simplification of Grading and Classification of Timber 


In its report on the simplification of grading rules and the 
classification of timber for railway uses, the committee, explain- 
ing that it is often difficult to distinguish between a knot and the 
surrounding wood, offered as information a memorandum on the 
subject by J. A. Newlin, a member of the committee and a 
specialist in tae mechanics of wood with the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis. The memorandum had previously been published 
in a committee report of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

Mr. Newlin offered two methods of determining the limits of 
live knots in cases where they are not clearly indicated by the 
color or general appearance of the wood. The first of these is 
based on differences in the width of growth rings in knots as 
compared with those in the surrounding wood, while the second 
is predicated on the appearance of checks that extend radially 
. from the pith center of the knots. Mr. Newlin pointed out that 
those checks running to the sides of the knot never extend beyond 
its outer limits without an abrupt change in direction. 


Relationships Between Hammer and Pile 


The committee’s report on recommended relationships between 
the energy of hammer and the weight or mass of pile for proper 
driving was comprised principally of a set of specifications for 
driving wood piles, which was offered for inclusion in the Manual 
in place of the present material. These specifications were 
presented under ten paragraph headings, namely, scope, tests, 
materials, handling of material, selection and preparation of piles, 
types of hammers, driving, framing, foundation piles and protec- 
tion work. 

The committee also offered as information a redraft of the 
conclusions on this subject that were given in its report for 
1939, explaining that the revisions were confined to the first 
paragraph under steam hammers. This paragraph now reads 
as follows: 

For driving concrete piles, the striking part of the hammer 
should weigh not less than 2,500 lb. and develop energy per blow 
of 8,750 foot-pounds per cubic yard of concrete contained in the 
pile to be driven. With certain minor changes these specifications 
were adopted. 


Fastenings for Timber Structures 


In its report on specifications and design of fastenings for 
timber structures, including metal joint connectors, the committee 
pointed out that since 1936, when the last previous report on 
timber connectors was published, four new types have been devel- 
oped, namely, the spike-grid, clamping plates, claw plates and 
shear plates. It stated that the first two should be of particular 
interest to members of the A. R. E. A. and that, while the latter 
two types do not apply as generally to trestle design, they are 
applicable to the types of joints used in framed timber bridges. 

The report described each of the four new types of connectors 
separately, discussed their purposes and application and gave 
other pertinent details. In each case a table was given showing 
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the allowable design loads, based on a factor of safety of four, 
when the connector is used with dense Douglas fir and southern 
pine. 

The committee also pointed out that the split-ring connector 
has been improved recently by the application of an inside bevel 
and a rounded mill edge. These changes, it said, enable the rings 
to be placed in their grooves much more easily, particularly when 
several rings are placed in a group. Presented with the report 
were drawings showing types of connectors discussed in this and 
previous reports of the committee, and another drawing showing 
suggested applications of connectors to various types of timber 
connections. 


Tar and Asphalt Compositions for Wearing Surfaces 


In reporting on the use of tar and asphalt compositions for 
wearing surfaces on wood-floored highway bridges the committee 
pointed out that a report containing specifications was submitted 
as information in 1938. These specifications were revised during 
the year and were again presented as information. 

The specifications first discuss the general requirements of 
wood floors for this purpose, and then give consideration sep- 
arately to the preparation of single-plank floors, double-plank 
floors, vertical laminated floors, grooved laminated floors and 
saw-tooth laminated floors. Contained in the specifications are 
directions for the construction of tar mat and asphalt surfaces 
and for the use of bituminous cut-backs and asphalt emulsion; 
cold asphalt concrete, liquefier type; and cold-lay tar-concrete, 
two course construction. 


Waterproofing of Railway Structures 
J. A. Lahmer, Chairman’ 


This committee presented a report on Revision of the Manual 
and also explained briefly certain developments that occurred 
during the year pertaining to the waterproofing and dampproof- 
ing of railway structures. 


Revision of Manual 


Under Revision of the Manual, the committee recommended 
that, in the ductility test at 40 deg. F. for asphalt for a saturant 
and mopping above ground, the specified rate of elongation per 
minute, now given as 1 cm. in Section 202 of the specifications 
for membrane waterproofing, be changed to % cm. This reduc- 
tion was recommended because the committee believes that it will 
result in a lessening of the possibility of premature rupture due 
to mechanical jar or other causes in what is considered a delicate 
test. It also explained that the proposed rate of elongation is 
in excess of that which will normally be developed in actual 
service. 

The committee also offered for adoption a revised version of 
the first sentence in paragraph 7, Section 301, of the same speci- 
fications and recommended that Section 212 of the Manual, which 
covers plastic cement having an asphalt base, be revised to in- 
clude plastic cement having a coal tar base. The proposed new 
section was included with the report. 

Pointing out that the present specifications for membrane 
waterproofing provide for asphalt mastic protective cover, the 
committee recommended certain changes in these specifications, 
the purpose of which is to make provision for coal-tar pitch 
mastic protective cover, and to make the requirements for fine 
mineral aggregate more definite. 


Waterproofing and Dampproofing of Railway Structures 


In reporting on the waterproofing and dampproofing of railway 
structures, the committee said that it had given further considera- | 
tion to the request made by the A. S. T. M. that the A. R. E. A. 
comment on certain revised specifications of the former society 
the most important of which covers asphalt for saturant and 
mopping in connection with membrane waterproofing for use 
above ground. The A. S. T. M., said the report, does not seem 
disposed to raise the requirements in its tentative specifications, 
and the committee does not deem it advisable to lower any of 
the requirements in the specifications in the Manual. 

The committee said that information had been received to the 
effect that asphalt from Mexican crude. oil, that will meet the 
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A. R. E. A. specifications is again being offered in the United 
States. Also, it said that there is reason to believe that asphalt 
from domestic crude that will meet the requirements of the 
present A. R. E. A. specification will be available if the rate of 
elongation in the test for ductility at 40 deg. F. is reduced, as 
recommended under Revision of Manual. With a few minor 
revisions all of the recommendations of the committee were 
approved. 


Lift Truck With 
Short Wheelbase 


HE new Towmotor Carloader is designed with a 
47-in. wheelbase for maneuvering more quickly in 
railway freight cars. It is a gas-powered hy- 


draulic-lift truck of the center-control type. The steering 
is controlled by the two wheels at the rear in order that 





The Towmotor Lift Truck Has a 47-In. Wheelbase 


short pivot turns may be made on either of the two 
driving wheels at the load-carrying end. Its speed of 
travel is from one-half to eight miles per hour, both 
forward and reverse, with two speeds forward and two 
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speeds in reverse. The minimum and maximum speeds 
of the lift are 40 and 60 ft. per min., respectively. 

The frame is of all-welded box-type construction and 
fabricated from extra-heavy steel plate. The motor is 
mounted on rubber. The motor and transmission as- 
sembly is flexible and connected to the drive axle by a 
propeller shaft with two universal joints. The oil pump 
for the hydraulic lift is operated through a constant drive 
from the motor to avoid clutching. The truck has a 
lifting capacity of 4,000 lb. It is manufactured by the 
Towmotor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Books... 


The Southern Pacific Company (in German), by Dr. Heinz 
Gutsche. 166 pages. 6 in. by 934 in. Bound in paper. Pub- 
lished by Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 17 King Street, 
Leipzig Germany. Price $3. 

A typical product of thorough, detailed German scholarship, this 

German economic study analyzes the history, financial structure 

and revenues and expenses of the Southern Pacific and all sub- 

sidiaries, including electric lines and the Mexican system. 

Elaborate tables and schematic diagrams show inter-company 

relationships and revenue and expense accounts as of 1936 are 

reprinted in translation in full. 

The Southern Pacific evidently appealed to its author as a 
subject for such intensive study because of its size, the multiplicity 
of its interests and operations, its former monopoly status and 
early experiences with government aid and direction. 


The Railroads: Government Ownership in Practice, compiled by 
Harrison Boyd Summers and Robert E. Summers. 144 pages. 
7% in. by 5% in. Bound in paper. Published by H. W. Wil- 
son Co., New York. Price $0.75. 

This comparatively brief volume of quotations from texts, arti- 

cles and addresses in effect serves as a supplement to a previous 

volume of the Wilson “Reference Shelf” series on “The Railroad 

Problem.” Its aim is primarily to present a brief idea of the 

experience of other nations with government ownership of rail- 

roads and, as well, the record of government operation of our 
own carriers during the World War. Most of the material pre- 
sented consists of excerpts from technical publications and public 
reports of carriers, governments and regulatory commissions. 

Whenever available, the most significant statistics of each coun- 

try have been presented. 
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Senator Wheeler 
Takes the Air 


Discusses transportation on 
radio with J. J. Pelley and 
river and truck speakers 


Senator Wheeler of Montana, chairman 
of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, and spokesmen for rail, highway 
and water transport participated on the 
evening of March 10 in the transportation 
program, broadcast from Washington, D. 
C., by the American Forum of the Air. 
The railroads were represented by J. J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads; highway transporta- 
tion by Chester H. Gray, director of the 
National Highway Users Conference; and 
water transport by William J. Driver, 
chairman of the National Rivers & Har- 
bors Congress. On the following evening 
Senator Wheeler was again on the air with 
. another talk on transportation—that time 
as the speaker on the National Radio 
Forum program sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

In his March 10 talk, Senator Wheeler 
discussed S. 2009, the pending omnibus 
transportation bill, mentioning its pro- 
visions for the regulation of water carriers 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He said that the water carriers, getting 
‘subsidies as well as loans from the gov- 
ernment at low rates, should be the last to 
complain about regulation. He also as- 
serted that the users of the waterways do 
not pass on to consumers the “savings” 
in transportation costs; and at another 
point observed that waterway lobbyists 
might be responsible for pork-barrel ap- 
propriations, but the taxpayer foots the bill. 

President Pelley of the A. A. R. looked 
into the causes of railway financial diffi- 
culties and found that such difficulties are 
not concerned with service, or rates, or 
capitalization, or debt, or coordination or 
consolidation. “Whatever might be done 
about them would not solve the problem,” 
he said, as he proceeded to ask “What, 
then, is the trouble?” 

“Stated plainly,” Mr. Pelley went on, 
“the trouble is that we have lost a sub- 
stantial part of our business to other forms 
of transportation . . . Most of it has been 
lost because railroads have to do business 
under one policy, while other forms of 
transportation do business under an entire- 
ly different policy. Railroads are expected 
to meet all their own costs... . The high- 
way carriers do not pay what they should 
for the use of the highways. The airway 
operators pay only a very nominal sum 
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| B. L. F. & E. on Skis 


Sun Valley, Idaho, famous Union 
Pacific mountain resort where win- 
ter skiing and summer swimming 
exist side by side, is to be the head- 
quarters for the West Coast Union 
meeting of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen, June 
27 to 29, inclusive. To judge by 
the elaborate article in the current 
issue of the B. L. F. & E. magazine 
which describes the ski lift in great 
detail, the locomotive men and their 
wives are planning to take up seri- 
ously America’s most popular form 
of down-hill transportation. 











for use of airway facilities. The waterway 
operators pay absolutely nothing for the 
use of improved waterways provided for 
them at public expense.” 

The remedy, Mr. Pelley concluded, is to 
treat all agencies of transportation alike; 
and the A. A. R. President is “very hope- 
ful” that this Congress will enact legisla- 
tion which will be “a step forward in the 
solution of the transportation question.” 
He added, however, that the problem won't 
be solved “until the national and state gov- 
ernments adopt a policy of treating all 
agencies of transport alike—and by alike 
I mean alike in matters of taxation, regu- 
lation and public policy generally.” 

Director Gray of the Highway Users 
Conference suggested that the time has 
come “to view the transportation question 
in relation to its effect on the cost of liv- 
ing,” adding that everyone can avoid “al- 
lowing or encouraging transportation costs 
ever to increase.” Too much transport leg- 
islation, Mr. Gray thinks, “is designed to 
put the different methods of transportation 
on an ‘equality’ so that one can have no 
advantage over another in serving the 
people; and so that the inherent character- 
istics of any one method of transport are 
denied free operation.” In his opinion 
“there must be less rather than more regu- 
lation on the transportation machinery of 
the nation;” in which connection “it is 
much to be preferred to ease up on railroad 
regulation than to strait-jacket with ex- 
cessive regulations all types, or any one 
type, of transportation.” 

Next Mr. Gray undertook to deal with 
the charge that highway users do not pay 
their way, quoting amounts which appeared 
to him “to be enough.” He added, how- 
ever, that “there is danger that more funds 
will be necessary if highways should un- 
fortunately come to be considered as a 
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O. C. Seeks to 
Close 96 Miles 


Old Colony wants to abandon 
the entire Boston group 
of steam lines 


Approval for what may be the first com- 
plete abandonment of an entire group of 
metropolitan steam railroad lines in the 
country is sought in a petition of the trus- 
tees of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Old Colony for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authority to 
abandon the so-called Boston group lines 
of the latter road, hearings on which 
opened in the Lenox hotel, Boston, Mass., 
on March 11, before O. E. Sweet, director 
of I. C. C.’s Bureau of Finance. The New 
Haven trustees (who are operating the Old 
Colony property under court direction) 
seek to close down for both freight and 
passenger service some 96 route-miles of 
line connecting South Shore points with 
South Station, Boston, a large portion of 
which are double- or multiple-tracked and 
which, before the rise of motor competi- 
tion, carried one of the heaviest passenger 
volumes in the country. Briefly, the aban- 
donment petition covers the Old Colony 
lines known as the via Atlantic route (as 
distinguished from the Back Bay route) 
and comprising the following main seg- 
ments, together with their respective 
branches: Boston-Braintree; Braintree- 
Greenbush; Braintree-Plymouth; Brain- 
tree-Middleboro. The so-called Western 
and Cape Cod lines of the O. C. are not 
affected. 

The New Haven points out that during 
the approximately five years in which it 
has operated the Old Colony (i. e. since 
disaffrmance of its lease of the road) for 
the account of the latter, it has incurred 
operating deficits of over $10,000,000. In 
spite of recent service curtailments, de- 
ficits charged against the O. C. property 
are still accumulating at the rate of 
$1,500,000 a year. Counsel estimates that 
abandonment of the Boston group would 
save some $1,700,000 in a standard year 
and declares that roughly 75 per cent of 
the Old Colony loss is due to the Boston 
group. 

The Boston group has suffered tremen- 
dous losses in both freight and passenger 
traffic. The compactness of the territory 
it serves and the fact that most of its 
freight is high-value manufactured prod- 
ucts moving to diverse destinations makes 
it especially vulnerable to motor trucks, 
while the increase in the use of private 
automobiles not only for casual travel but 
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for commuting as well (parking lots have 
trebled in down-town Boston and transit 
lines offer parking space at most of their 
outlying termini) has undermined its pas- 
senger business. Figures show that passen- 
ger travel in 1939 on the Boston group was 
but 44 per cent of the volume in 1923. 

The restoration of train service to 32 
New Haven passenger stations in the Bos- 
ton area ordered effective March 10 by the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Util- 
ities (reported in the Railway Age of 
March 2, page 422) affects only the East 
Braintree station of the O. C. Boston group 
and does not modify the present comple- 
ment of its passenger runs. 

Of real importance to the future of the 
Old Colony, however, is an order of the 
Department dated March 7 which stipulates 
in detail “a modified basis of an interim 
minimum service plan” for the Boston 
group and Cape Cod lines of the road, 
effective March 31. The schedules stip- 
ulated follow in general a service plan 
known as Plan L-C, recommended jointly 
by the railroad trustees and a majority of 
the members of a special recess commis- 
sion of the Massachusetts General Court 
after a series of meetings. 

It will be recalled that the trustees orig- 
inally notified the Department of their in- 
tention to discontinue passenger service 
entirely on the Cape and Boston group 
lines, effective September 24, 1939. After 
conferences, the federal district court at 
New Haven, Conn., permitted the trustees 
to postpone the date of discontinuance to 
January 1, 1940, on condition that the rail- 
roads, the Attorney-General of Massachu- 
setts and members of the special recess 
commission proceed “with dispatch” to ar- 
rive at a service plan which would reduce 
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losses incurred by the O. C. Plan L-C 
is the result. 

In issuing its order, the department coin- 
plained that the haste with which it was 
forced to consider the plan was “not con- 
ducive to security of thought nor the free- 
dom of action with which we are accus- 
tomed to approach our problems” and that 
it was not a party to the court conference 
at New Haven and hence not bound by the 
condition of speedy action. It declared, 
however, that “time is of the essence” in 
view of the abandonment petition before 
the I. C. C. and the present elimination of 
the Old Colony from the plan of reorgan- 
ization of the New Haven. 

The Old Colony claims that it loses 
$670,744 a year from passenger-train oper- 
ation in the Boston group, not including 
allocated costs for its use of South station 
facilities of approximately $600,000 per 
annum. Under the interim minimum serv- 
ice plan proposed, the above loss would be 
reduced to $300,761, a saving of $369,983, 
while South station rents would be reduced 
by $150,000 a year. Schedules under Plan 
L-C would result in a reduction of 42 per 
cent in train-miles operated; would reduce 
the present train-mile loss from 65 cents 
to 50 cents and cut the number of em- 
ployees from 185 to 120. 

The modified plan, as ordered by the 
Department, follows the original in pro- 
viding hourly service in off-peak hours 
between Boston and Braintree, with more 
frequent service at rush-hours, and rush- 
hour service on each of the routes Boston- 
Greenbush, Boston-Plymouth and Boston- 
Middleboro-Cape Cod. The Department 
stipulated the addition of a few off-peak 
hour trains on the latter routes south of 
Braintree and ordered that the gas-electric 
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rail-motor car which covers the North 
Abington-West Hanover branch in rush- 
hours only be utilized in a “V” service 
during the day between Braintree and 
Cohasset and Braintree and Whitman. 


Former Head of Clerks Dies 


John J. Carrigan, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks from 1910 to 
1918, died of a heart ailment in Memphis, 
Tenn., on March 7, at the age of 75 years. 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The monthly financial statement of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as of 
February 29 shows loans to railroads (in- 
cluding receivers) of $677,867,461 and re- 
payments of $219,026,619. 


I. C. C. Practitioner Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 1, has made public a report and 
order suspending Thaxton Richardson of 
Greensboro, N. C., from practice before the 
commission for a period of two years. The 
action of the commission is based on find- 
ings that freight bills used as evidence in 
“grandfather” cases under the Motor Car- 
rier Act had been altered while in the 


- custody of the respondent. 


Nebraska Transportation Con- 
ference April 15 


The University of Nebraska will hold 
its second annual transportation conference 
at Lincoln, Neb., on April 15. Joseph B. 
Eastman, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Lewis C. Sorrell, 
professor of transportation of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will lead round table dis- 
cussions. Mr. Eastman will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the evening meeting. 


Retirement Act Amendment 


Senator McKellar, Democrat of Tennes- 
see, has introduced S. 3536 to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act so as to provide 
benefits for persons employed on or after 
January 1, 1930, but who on the law’s 
enactment date were furloughed by reason 
of the discontinuance of the work on which 
they were engaged. There would be a 
proviso that persons involved would have 
to have remained “ready and willing” to 
return to service. 


Nurses and Stewards in “Battle 
of Sexes” 


Four courier-nurses of the Scout of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and a like 
number of dining car stewards from the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford will 
participate in the “Battle of the Sexes” 
radio program of the- manufacturers of 
Molle shaving cream at New York on 
March 19. The broadcast will be over 
the Red Network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 


New York Railroad Club to Meet 
March 21 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its next meeting on Thursday, March 21, 
at the Engineering Societies Building, 33 
West 39th street, New York. The pro- 
gram entitled “Electrical Night,” will 
include an address by M. W. Smith, vice- 
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president in charge of engineering, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., on 
“Engineering and Research in Industry,” 
touching upon developments for application 
to railroads, and an elaborate entertain- 
ment under the auspices of Westinghouse. 


Status of Electric Railways 


Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found that the Portland 
Traction Company comes within the exemp- 
tion proviso in sections 1 (a) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and the 
Carriers Taxing Act of 1937, and is there- 
fore, not subject to these statutes. 

At the same time Division 3 has ruled 
that the Denver & Intermountain is more 
than a street, interurban, or suburban elec- 
tric railway and, therefore, does not come 
within the exemption proviso of the above- 
mentioned acts. 


Rates on Paper to and Between 
Points in the Southwest 


Examiner H. W. Archer has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission find not justi- 
fied a railroad proposal to revise rates on 
paper and paper articles between points in 
the Southwest, and from Western, Trunk 
Line, Official and Southeaster territories 
to the Southwest, embracing both increases 
and reductions. The examiner would have 
the finding without prejudice to the estab- 
lishment of maximum reasonable rates as 
set forth in his report. The title case is 
docketed as I. & S. No. 4569. 


House Hearings on Bills for Tolls 
on Waterway Locks 


The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce this week announced that 
hearings before a sub-committee will begin 
March 18 on H. R. 6939 and H. R. 7633, 
bills proposing to prescribe tolls “to be paid 
for the use of locks on all rivers of the 
United States.” In this connection, as 
noted in the Railway Age of January 13, 
page 142, President Roosevelt suggested in 
his budget message that Congress make a 
special study of the possibilities of col- 
lecting fees from users of lakes, channels, 
harbors and coasts. 


Transportation of Explosives in 1939 


Railroads of the United States and 
Canada in 1939 transported without acci- 
dent, death or injury, approximately 500,- 
000,000 pounds of high explosives which 
includes among other things, dynamite, 
black and smokeless powder, explosive am- 
munition, and blasting caps, according to 
the Bureau of Explosives of the Association 
of American Railroads. This is the thir- 
teenth consecutive year that there has not 
been a person killed or injured in connec- 
tion with the movement over the railroads 
of this country and Canada of billions of 
pounds of dangerous explosives transported 
during that time. 

The railroads in 1939 also transported 
great quantities of other dangerous articles 
such as gasoline, acids and _ corrosive 
liquids, inflammable liquids, inflammable 
solids, poisonous articles and compressed 
gases, with only two fatalities and injury 
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to ten persons. One fatality resulted from 
a fire following a derailment of a car 
loaded with cylinders of compressed acety- 
lene gas. The other fatality occurred in 
connection with a collision involving a tank 
car loaded with gasoline. 

The total property loss in 1939 incidental 
to the transportation and storage on rail- 
way property of explosives of all kinds and 
of dangerous articles other than explosives 
amounted to $116,211, which was less than 
in any year since the Bureau of Explosives 
started its work in 1907. Of that amount 
$48,704 was chargeable to gasoline fires in 
tank cars. In 1938 the total property loss 
amounted to $294,555, of which $231,982 
was chargeable to gasoline fires. 


Attorney General Favors Bill to 
Make Train-Wrecking a Crime 


Senator Ashurst, Democrat of Arizona 
and chairman of the Senate committee on 
judiciary, has received from Attorney 
General Jackson a letter endorsing S. 3202, 
the bill introduced by Senator King, Demo- 
crat of Utah, “to make it a crime to wreck 
or attempt to wreck a train engaged in 
interstate commerce.” The Attorney Gen- 
eral called the bill “desirable” and recom- 
mended enactment. 

As noted in the Railway Age of January 
27, page 226, an identical bill, H. R. 8086, 
has been introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Walter, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
vania; they provide that anyone convicted 
in connection with a wreck which resulted 
in the death of any person would be sub- 
ject to the death penalty or imprisonment 
for life—others convicted would be subject 
to a maximum fine of $10,000 or 20 years 
imprisonment, or both. 


Advisory Committee for Port 
Control Plan 


The advisory committee which will as- 
sist G. C. Randall, manager of port traf- 
fic, in his work of controlling movements 
through North Atlantic ports has now 
been appointed, according to an announce- 
ment from W. C. Kendall, chairman of 
the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads. Members of the 
committee are: F. J. Couse, foreign freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio; 
H. O. Lynch, foreign freight agent of the 
Boston & Albany; R. C. Creager, foreign 
freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio; 
G. N. Whelpley, foreign freight agent of 
the Lehigh Valley; A. J. Ball, foreign 
freight traffic manager of the Pennsylvania. 


Minton Assails Lack of 
Competitive Bidding 
Senator Minton, Democrat of Indiana 
and a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, in speaking in the Senate on 
March 11, criticized certain railroads for 
their failure to offer new bond issues at 
competitive bidding and called his col- 
leagues’ attention to the fact that recently 
Senator Truman, Democrat of Missouri, 
had pointed out that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville had sold an issue of bonds to a New 
York banking house at less than par after 
another banking house had offered to bid 
par for them. 
“There has been called to my attention,” 
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he said, “another circumstance of similar 
import. It seems that the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern Railway are offering an issue of 
$20,000,000 of their bonds. They likewise 
have been offered par for the bonds; but, 
notwithstanding the fact that they have 
been offered par for the bonds, they pro- 
pose to accept 99%4 per cent from their 
bankers in Wall Street.” 

“Mr. President,” the Senator from In- 
diana concluded, “so long as the railroads 
of the country are asking the Government 
6f the United States to help them solve 
their problem—and they have a problem— 
it seems to me they should be doing some- 
thing about putting their own house in 
order. It seems to me the least they 
should do is to try to get for the bonds 
they sell all that they can get and not be 
favoring some Wall Street banker by 
means of a cut on their bond issues. 


Suspends Mississippi-New Orleans 
Rates on Naval Stores 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from March 9 until October 
9 the operation of schedules wherein the 
New Orleans & Northeastern (part of 
Southern) is proposing to bring its rates 
on naval stores from Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and Laurel to New Orleans in line with 
other adjustments between Southern Mis- 
sissippi points and Gulf of Mexico ports 
approved by the commission in the recent- 
ly-decided Naval-Stores-to-Gulf-Ports case. 
The commission now has before it several 
petitions for rehearing and reconsideration 
of that decision (No. 27571, embracing also 
I. & S. No. 4265) which was reviewed in 
the Railway Age of February 3, page 254. 

The new proceeding involving the sus- 
pension of the reduced Hattiesburg-New 
Orleans and Laurel-New Orleans rates 
published for the account of the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern is docketed as I. & S. 
No. 4772. 


Westchester Towns Vote Money for 
N. Y. W. & B. Survey 


Cities in Westchester county, New York, 
along the line of the now defunct New 
York, Westchester & Boston have voted 
a total of $12,600 for a survey by the Port 
of New York Authority on the possibility 
of reviving the electric suburban railroad. 
According to a formula based on assessed 
property valuations of the communities, 
White Plains will contribute $3,600, Mount 
Vernon $4,000 and New Rochelle $5,000. 
It is expected also that Scarsdale will ad- 
vance $1,800 and Pelham $1,300. It is 
reported that the Port of New York 
Authority has agreed to undertake the sur- 
vey if $18,000 can be raised. 


Senate Committee Approves Bill to 
Change Titles of Boiler Inspectors 


The Senate committee on _ interstate 
commerce has reported favorably the bill 
(S. 3440) introduced by Chairman Wheeler 
to change the titles of the chief inspector 
and assistant chief inspectors of locomotive 
boilers, respectively, to director of locomo- 
tive inspection and: assistant directors of 
locomotive inspection. 

The committee report included a letter 
written to Senator Wheeler by Chairman 
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Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s legislative committee, which ap- 
proves the bill. The Eastman letter points 
out that the heads of the other I. C. C. 
bureaus with the exception of the Bureau 
of Administration, which is in charge of 
the secretary, have the title of director. 
“This difference in titles,’ Mr. Eastman 
goes on, “has caused some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the public and some 
embarrassment to those in charge of the 
work of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion. A bureau which is engaged in quite 
similar work is the Bureau of Safety. It 
has in fact nothing to do with the work 
of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, 
but because its head has the title of direc- 
tor whereas the head of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection has the title of chief 
inspector, communications which should go 
direct to the latter bureau are at times 
addressed to the Bureau of Safety, with 
the thought that it has authority over the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection and that 
the chief inspector of the latter is subor- 
dinate to the director of the former.” 


W. J. Besler Receives Modern Pio- 
neer Award at San Francisco 


William J. Besler, vice-president, Besler 
Systems, Oakland, Cal., manufacturers of 
high-pressure steam equipment and_ the 
Besler vacuum power brake, was among 
those who were nominated “Modern 
Pioneers” by the National Association of 
Manufacturers at a regional dinner in San 


William Besler 


Francisco, Cal., recently. Mr. Besler was 
cited chiefly for his development of high- 
pressure steam power plants on which he 
has been issued five patents and has nine 
applications pending and for his develop- 
ment of vacuum brakes for automotive 
service on which he has been granted eight 
Patents, with two additional pending. His 
chief contribution to the railroad field was 
his design and installation of a high-pres- 
sure steam plant for a two-car train of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
in 1936, now in operation between Bridge- 
Port, Conn., and Waterbury, which was 
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described in the Railway Age of October 
24, 1936. 

Mr. Besler, who is the son of W. G. Bes- 
ler, chairman of the board, Central of New 
Jersey, was born in 1904 in Plainfield, N. 
J., and was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1926. He sustained a leg 
injury in college sports and to make it pos- 
sible for him to drive a car, soon after 
graduation successfully installed a power 
brake of his own design on his automobile. 
Commercial possibilities were seen therein, 
and in collaboration with his brother, 
George, he developed the Besler power 
brake for heavy trucks and trailers. His 
interest in steam power dates back to the 
age of 12 when he outlined a simple ap- 
plication of a steam engine to a boy’s 
“buckboard-type coaster.” 


High Court Upholds Indiana 
Weight Tax Law 


The United States Supreme Court, at 
its March 11 meeting, dismissed the peti- 
tion of an Indianapolis truck driver chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of the Indiana 
Motor Vehicle Weight Tax Law, thereby 
making final the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana which sustained the valid- 
ity of the statute. The Indiana Supreme 
Court had found that the weight tax which 
is imposed upon trucks, tractors, trailers, 
semi-trailers, or motor buses based upon 
the weight, size and construction of the 
motor vehicles is not unconstitutional de- 
spite the fact that an exemption is granted 
passenger vehicles with trailers attached, 
the court holding that the exemption was 
based on a reasonable classification. 


W. E. Dunham Takes Editorial 
Assignment 


In the new edition of the Car Builders’ 
Cyclopedia, compiled and edited for the 
Association of American Railroads, Me- 
chanical Division, by the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corporation, and expected 
to be ready. for distribution early this fall, 
more space will be devoted to car repair 
shop layouts, machine equipment and 
methods of operation necessary to meet 
modern requirements. Section 19 of the 
Cyclopedia on “Car Shops and Car Mainte- 
nance,” will accordingly be rewritten and 
enlarged, and arrangements been made 
to have this done by W. E. Dunham, who 
recently retired as superintendent of the 
car department of the Chicago & North 
Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha. Mr. Dunham, whose 
career was outlined in the Railway Age of 
February 3, 1940, page 271, will bring to 
his assignment an intimate and extensive 
knowledge of all phases of railway car 
maintenance. 


Southwest Board Sees Traffic 
Decline | 


A decrease of 4.4 per cent in carloadings 
in the territory of the Southwest Shippers 
Advisory Board during the second quarter 
of 1940 as compared with the same period 
in 1939, was forecast at a regular meeting 
of the board at Beaumont, Tex., on March 
7. The meeting opened with a luncheon 
sponsored by the Sabine District Traffic 
Club at which Col. Ernest O. Thompson, 
commissioner of the Railroad Commission 
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of Texas, spoke on Texas Oil—Its Im- 
portance to Texas. Pending legislation, 
the proposed St. Lawrence waterway and 
activities of shippers and railroads to speed 
up overseas shipments and at the same time 
prevent congestion at Gulf posts were 
among the subjects discussed. Prepara- 
tions for conducting the April Perfect 
Shipping and Careful Handling Month 
Campaign were completed and committees 
of local railroad and industrial representa- 
tives have been organized in all the larger 
southwestern cities to conduct the cam- 
paign. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight carloadings for the week 
ended March 9 totaled 620,997 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on March 14. This was a de- 
crease of 13,413 cars, or 2.1 per cent, 
below the preceding week, but an increase 
of 32,571 cars, or 5.5 per cent, above the 
same week in 1939, and an increase of 
64,267 cars, or 11.5 per cent, above the 
corresponding week in 1938. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loading 
of revenue freight for the week ended 
Saturday, March 2, totaled 634,410 cars, 
and the summary for that week, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, March 2 


Districts 1940 1939 1938 
Raster .....;% " 141,681 134,729 122,793 
Allegheny ..... 131,264 117,409 104,265 
Pocahontas .... 44,986 41,429 35,619 
Southern ...... 100,246 92,800 91,353 
Northwestern .. 74,530 69,480 66,064 
Central Western 94,869 95,204 86,190 
Southwestern .. 46,834 43,373 46,608 





Total Western 








Districts . 216,233 208,057 198,862 
Total All Roads 634,410 594,424 552,892 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 35,323 32,341 33,039 
Live stock .... 11,131 9,636 10,697 
CURR siaegaed« 129,904 125,027 106,709 
CO 4 6 sccsces 10,031 7,414 5,884 
Forest products. 32,269 24,428 26,932 

WO 6 ccadaneeds 10,078 8,979 6,805 
Merchandise l.c.1 149,550 153,403 151,498 
Miscellaneous .. 256,124 233,196 211,328 
Masel 2 ...:<. 634,410 594,424 552,892 
February 24 ... 595,032 556,742 511,939 
February 17 ... 607,924 576,645 535,866 
February 10... 626,903 576,352 542,991 
February 3 .... 657,004 573,127 564,740 





Cumulative Total, 
Weeks .... 5,676,688 5,166,020 4,965,145 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended March 2 totaled 48,348 cars, as com- 
pared to 46,475 in the previous week and 
41,164 in the corresponding week last year 
according to the compilation of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


March 2, 1940 ........ 48,348 25,116 
February 24, 1940 .... 46,475 * 23,941 
February 17, 1940 . 45,400 22,910 
March 4, 1939 ........ 41,164 22,325 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Maree 2, 1966 6 sckncos 425,490 215,869 
wearem 4. 3929 von cacsa 359,010 190,059 
Meare 5, 1906 ssacdens 405,555 197,561 
Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will hold its next meeting on March 28 
at the Fort Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh. Dr. L. 
O. Grondahl, director, research and engi- 
neering, Union Switch & Signal Co., 
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Swissvale, Pa., will present a paper en- 
titled “Train Communication and Its Uses 
in Railway Operation.” The meeting will 
be preceded by a dinner at 6:30. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its annual meeting on March 19 at the 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. Dr. Phil- 
lips Thomas, research engineer, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., will 
speak on “New Horizons of Science.” 

The Eastern Association of Car Service 
Officers will hold its regular spring meet- 
ing at the Pennsylvania hotel, New York, 
on March 28, at 10:15 a. m. 

The New England Shippers Advisory 
Board has postponed its meeting scheduled 
to be held at the Copley-Plaza hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., March 13 and 14, to April 5, 
at the same place. The change of meeting 
does not interfere with the originally- 
scheduled meetings of the Loss & Damage 
Prevention committee. 

The Metropolitan Traffic Association of 
New York will hold its 13th annual dinner 
at the Pennsylvania hotel, New York, on 
April 11, at 6:30 p. m. 


Employees Ask Massachusetts’ As- 
sent to B. & M. Bond Plan 


The general chairmen of 19 standard 
railroad unions, representing 12,000 em- 
ployees of the Boston & Maine, have ap- 
pealed to high officers of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for assent by the 
state, which owns $9,100,000 of B. & M. 
bonds, to the railroad’s plan of exchange 
which is designed to place it on a firm 
financial footing without resort to bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. The statement of the 
employees’ representatives pointed out in 
part that “the successful consummation of 
the Boston & Maine plan is a matter of 
vital interest to the more than 12,000 em- 
ployees of the railroad and that the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts do everything 
it can to co-operate in keeping this road 
out of bankruptcy, not only by assenting 
to the plan with respect to the bonds owned 
by the Commonwealth, but by taking new 
first mortgage bonds under the plan instead 
of cash. ... “our members have a keen 
interest in seeing that the present bonds 
of the railroads are not dealt with in some 
drastic reorganization involving court pro- 
ceedings, with the delays and expenses con- 
sequent thereto.” 

W. E. Hurley, treasurer of Massa- 
chusetts, announced on March 8 that he 
would agree to the state’s entering the 
voluntary reorganization plan and that he 
would write a letter to Governor Salton- 
stall and Attorney-General Dever reporting 
his decision. He stressed that the approval 
of the governor and Council and attorney- 
general are necessary before the state can 
take action. 


I. C. C. Refuses Rehearing in 
Southern Governors Case 


Finding no reason warranting re-argu- 
ment or further hearing, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has disposed of 
petitions for a re-opening of the so-called 
Southern Governors rate case in another 
five-to-four decision which undertakes to 
modify prior findings to the extent neces- 
sary to eliminate unintended results flow- 
ing from situations wherein the new South- 








and inactive—would approximate a billion 
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North interterritorial rates would be lower 
than the intraterritorial rates on the same 
commodities for like distances. between 
points in the North. 

“Upon further consideration of the rec- 
ords,” says the majority report by Com- 
missioner Lee, “we are of the opinion that 
for the purpose of specifying in the report 
the exact rates found reasonable appropri- 
ate percentages of constructive first-class 
rates determined by application of the first- 
class distance scales prescribed in Eastern 
class-rate investigation, increased by 10 
per cent, with provision for reasonable 
groupings of origin and destination points, 
should be prescribed in place of the per- 
centages of the contemporaneous first-class 
rates shown in the original report.” 

Chairman Eastman, who in his dissent 
to the original report (see Railway Age 
of December 9, 1939, page 889), called 
the controversy “a . political issue” that 
“has in effect been decided in advance and 
without regard to the record, by many 
men in public life of high and low degrees”, 
also filed a brief dissenting expression to 
the supplemental report. The changes 
which the latter makes, he said, “are im- 
provements”; but they “do not remove the 
objections. . . . which were presented in 
the dissenting opinions attached to the 
prior report”. The Chairman, with whom 
Commissioners Porter, Mahaffie and Miller 
agreed, would have granted the petitions for 
reconsideration. Commissioners Alldredge 
and Patterson did not participate. 


President Opposed to New Rivers 
and Harbors Authorizations 


President Roosevelt is opposed to any 
new rivers and harbors or flood control 
authorizations at this session of Congress, 
according to Senator Bailey, Democrat of 
North Carolina and chairman of the Senate 
committee on commerce, who headed the 
delegation from that committee which con- 
ferred with the President on March 13. 
As noted in the Railway Age of March 2, 
page 424, the delegation consisting of 
Chairman Bailey, Senator Sheppard, Dem- 
ocrat of Texas, and Senate Minority 
Leader McNary, Republican of Oregon, 
was recently named by the committee to 
seek the President’s advice with respect to 
the pending rivers and harbors bill—H. R. 
6264 which passed the House at the last 
regular session with authorizations total- 
ing $83,000,000 and was reported from the 
Senate commerce committee as a $412,000,- 
000 measure. 

The latter was recommitted and the 
committee’s reconsideration of it brought 
forth the decision to name the delegation 
to confer with the President. “The Presi- 
dent told us very candidly that his counsel 
is adverse to further authorizations of 
rivers and harbors and flood control works 
at this session,” Senator Bailey said upon 
leaving the White House. He added that 
the President had based his position “on 
the fact that there already is a huge back- 
log of authorizations.” 

In the latter connection Mr. Bailey esti- 
mated that it would take approximately 
$250,000,000 to complete work on projects 
now begun; and that the total estimated 
cost of all authorized projects—both active 
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dollars. Thus Congress can do quite a bit 
of appropriating before it runs short of 
authorizations on which to work. 


I, C. C. Issues Warehousing-Probe 
Questionnaire 


Getting under way with its No. 28420 
investigation of warehousing and storage 
practices at North Atlantic ports, other 
than New York, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 3, has issued a ques- 
tionnaire, returnable May 11, calling for 
data from carriers serving Baltimore, Md., 
where, as Secretary Bartel’s original notice 
said, the probe will begin. Thus the rail- 
roads involved at this stage are the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Pennsylvania, Western 
Maryland and Canton. 

The questionnaire states at the outset 
that no information need be furnished with 
respect to the storage or handling of coal 
or grain; and “it is not proposed to give 
particular attention in this proceeding to 
the involuntary. storage ordinarily per- 
formed by railroads as part of their com- 
mon-carrier obligation, except that in order 
to facilitate allocation it will be desirable 
to show the extent to which any facility 
used for voluntary storage is used for any 
other purpose.” 

The “full information” required is called 
for under the following headings: 

(1) The description, location, storage capacity 
and equipment of each of the warehouses, build- 
ings, piers and facilities in which warehousing, 
storage or handling of goods for shippers in inter- 
state or foreign commerce is afforded or per- 
formed by your company or its affiliated or sub- 
sidiary companies. 

(2) The cost or -present value of the ware- 
houses, buildings, piers and facilities above-men- 
tioned, and the manner in which such cost or 
value was determined. 

(3) If the above or any other warehouses, 
buildings, piers or facilities: used for storage or 
handling of goods are leased to or by ae com- 
pany, the annual rental paid or received. | 

(4) The total volume of goods stored in each 
such warehouse, building, pier or facility, sep- 
arated by commodities, during the calendar year 
1939, or if more readily available, this informa- 
tion may be furnished for the 12-month period 
ended September 30, 1939. _ 

(5) The period during which the storage men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph extended, the 
figures to be shown separately for each com- 
modity. 

(6) The storage and handling charges collected 
on each commodity during the above-mentioned 
12-month period and the rate or rates at which 
the storage and handling charges, stated separ- 
ately, were computed. ; : 

(7) The service, in detail, performed in con- 
nection with the storage, including the amount 
and nature of handling. . 4 

(8) Details of the cost per ton of storing an 
handling goods in said warehouses, buildings, 
piers and facilities. 


Minimum Wage Hearings Are 
Concluded 


Hearings before the Railroad Industry 
Committee were concluded on March 7, 
but the committee will resume its sessions 
on May 3 when counsel for the various 
interests will orally argue the issues in- 
volved. Upon the completion of the oral 
argument the committee will go into exec- 
utive session to attempt to reach some sort 
of decision. The Railroad Industry Com- 
mittee of the Wage and Hour Division, 
Department of Labor, has been holding 
hearings during the past three weeks to de- 
termine its recommendations as to the fu- 
ture minimum wages on the railroads (uP 
to a possible level of 40 cents an hour) 
which “will not substantially curtail em- 
ployment.” 

At the March 6 session of the committee 
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C. D. Cass, attorney for the American 
Transit Association, representing street 
and electric interurban railways, took the 
position that the street railways are exempt 
from the application of the Fair Labor 
Standards Aet, and that some interurban 
electric lines are exempt, while others are 
not. Mr. Cass did not know where the 
dividing line was, but expressed the hope 
that the committee would make some de- 
termination along this line. He also told 
the committee that those lines which are 
not exempt are not in a position to pay any 
increase in wages to any of their employees. 

The last day of the hearing was devoted 
entirely to rebuttal testimony on behalf of 
the carriers by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
director of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American 
Railroads, and Robert Faries, assistant 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania, and 
to the introduction of certain statistical 
data on the status of the employees of the 
Pullman Company, Railway Express 
Agency, and the private car companies by 
Edward B. Mittleman, economist for the 
Wages and Hours Administration. 


December Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of December, 1939, 
now in preparation for the printer, will 
show: 

Month of 12 mos. ended 
December with December 


Item 1939 1938 1939 1938 


Number of train acci- 

0 CET EERE eae eee 580 
Number of casualties 

in train, train-service 

and nontrain  acci- 


469 6,074 5,682 


dents: 

Trespassers: 

oo eee 129 145 2,294 2,298 
Inpnve@ ........% 124 122 2,290 2,429 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 


dents 
PEC Son ielsis wate” ae 13 52 
Injured ...... 104 41 776 475 
(b) In train-service 
accidents 
i re 3 3 14 17 
Injured ..... 164 137 1,727 1,797 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
LO eee ee 13 9 
pre ee 72 73 817 736 
Employees on duty: 
LO eee 39 499 479 
10) Co eee 1,540 1,529 16,957 16,163 
All other nontres- 
passers: } 
WME fase cc eose 173 228 1,529 1,644 
eS eae 664 633 5,552 5,653 
Total—All classes of 
persons : 
BCG eee 345 415 4,362 4,499 
ee 2,668 2,535 28,119 27,253 





*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

+ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
bersons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
bassers, were as follows: 


Number of accidents.. 467 445 3,476 3,493 


Persons: 
101 | Cc: 162 222 4,398 1,517 
TOFUTER. 6.0.01 60:0: 5-0 534 482 3,999 4,018 


Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Meets in Washington 


The 35th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress met 
in Washington, D. C., on March 14 and 
15. Among those scheduled to address the 
Congress were Major General Julian L. 
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Schley, chief of the Army Engineers; 
United States Senator Josiah W. Bailey, 
Democrat of North Carolina; Rear Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission; 
Chester C. Thompson, president of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation; and 
Representative Clarence F. Lea, Democrat 
of California and chairman of the House 
interstate and foreign commerce commit- 
tee. 

Prior to the actual opening of the Con- 
gress on March 14, the projects committee 
met on March 12 and 13 to “select for 
endorsement the country’s meritorious proj- 
ects from the hundreds that have been 
submitted for study and consideration from 
all parts of the United States.” As a 
justification for this pre-study of projects, 
it is pointed out that the projects com- 
mittee in the past five years has considered 
nearly 1,000 projects, endorsing only 281. 

A pre-convention announcement from the 
Congress states that “With the moot 
Wheeler-Lea bill, which would place juris- 
diction of the waterways within the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission along with 
railroads, now in conference on Capitol 
Hill, the projects committee this week ex- 
pected to repeat and expand its last year’s 
declaration ‘that the continuing and ob- 
structing opposition of the railroads to the 
expansion of water transportation consti- 
tutes a menace to the welfare and security 
of the United States and is largely re- 
sponsible for high transportation costs and 
consequent unbalancing of production and 


>” 


consumption’. 


Fingerprinting Reduces Trespassing 
on M. P. 


Increased vigilance of Missouri Pacific 
employees and continuation of a policy un- 
der which hoboes taken from trains are 
fingerprinted by local law enforcement 
officers were instrumental in sharply re- 
ducing the number of persons stealing 
rides in 1939. In 1939, a total of 67,007 
persons were apprehended on Southern and 
Western district property, as compared 
with 73,620 in 1938. 

The vast majority of those apprehended, 
66,341, were merely told that they were 
trespassing on private property, that their 
presence imposed a distinct liability to the 
railroad, and that the sooner they moved 
elsewhere the better. However, 666 of 
them were tried in various tribunals, and 
all except 6 of these were convicted. Their 
fines totaled $11,290, and their sentences 
aggregated 434 years and two months. 

Special officers of the Texas Lines ap- 
prehended 18,530 trespassers, of whom 
16,636 were released, and 1,894 were hailed 
into court and convicted. Fines levied 
against trespassers totaled $22,200. In addi- 
tion, fines totaling $1,973 were assessed 
against 133 persons arrested on the prop- 
erty and charged with offenses other than 
trespassing. Sentences of trespassers and 
others totaled 188 years and eight months. 

The reduction in the number of tres- 
passers was accompanied by a substantially 
similar reduction in the total claims charged 
to theft. Western and Southern district 
figures, for the first 10 months of the 
year, show that these claims totaled $12,672, 
of which 77 per cent or $9,733 were coal 
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claims, as against a total of $20,645 for the 
same period in 1938, of which $12,449 was 
chargeable to coal claims. 

Special agents and officers traveled 22,- 
385 freight-train miles protecting valuable 
items in transit during the year, and ap- 
proximately 46,000 passenger train-miles 
accompanying and protecting federal de- 
portee movements. Stolen freight and 
railroad property valued at $6,615 was re- 
covered during 1939, and a total of 8,721 
stations were visited in the interest of 
claim prevention. 


Eastern Roads Adopt New “Sliding- 
Scale” Round-Trip Fares 


When the new two-cents-a-mile basic 
one-way coach rate of the Eastern rail- 
roads ordered by the I. C. C. goes into 
effect March 25, there will also be offered 
between points in Trunk Line and Central 
passenger association territories a new 
“descending scale” of round-trip coach 
fares according to which a two-cent rate 
will apply for the first 100 miles of one- 
way distance, graduated downward until a 
fare of 1.5 cents per mile is reached for 
one-way distances of over 900 miles. De- 
cision to adopt the sliding-scale return 
fares was reached at a meeting of the chief 
passenger traffic officers of the Eastern 
roads on March 12, following many weeks 
of conferences in which, it is believed, the 
Baltimore & Ohio argued for a straight 
round-trip basis as low as 1.5 cents while 
other trunk lines sought to eliminate reduc- 
tions for round-trips altogether. The 
“descending-scale” as adopted is probably 
a compromise. 

It is similar in principle to the sliding- 
scale round-trip rates placed in effect June 
30, 1939, by the Eastern lines (with the 
exception of the New England roads) 
which diminished by 50-mile blocks from 
a base of 2.25 cents per mile for one-way 
distances up to 100 miles to a minimum of 
1.7 cents for 901 miles and over. The 
latter fare basis expires automatically 
along with the 2.5-cent one-way rate on 
March 24. By reason of a lower base, 
the new “descending scale” rates result in 
substantial reductions under the present 
scale, as is illustrated by typical round- 
trip fares from New York: 


To Present Reduced 
PRRAGGGMS 6... cis ceescse $4.05 $3.60 
OR onc cc cee hdeca cs 8.10 7.10 
WHEMEEEMINOOE | oc adeccceeeea 9.65 8.10 
ES a da aera eo 64 ka ao 16.25 13.50 
Mt, OE TEC Ore 17.70 14.10 
CUUNENEE oc cdueKueseseda 22.00 17.15 
IRs osc Sewn dasiees 26.90 22.55 
OE ee ee 30.90 27.25 
Pee ee 36.00 31.75 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, which does not participate in the pres- 
ent sliding-scale round-trip rates (it offers 
a straight 2.25-cent return rate) is not a 
party to the new “descending scale” and 
has announced that, effective March 25, 
round-trip coaches fares will be simply 
double the one-way rate of two-cents. The 
road will continue, however, to offer its 
present special one-day and week-end ex- 
cursion rates. 


Opposes Refrigerator Car Bill 


Representative Anderson, Democrat of 
Missouri, put into the appendix to the 
March 7 issue of the Congressional Record. 
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a study which he had had made “of the 
possible effect of H. R. 8242, a bill designed 
to compel the railroads to accept cars sup- 
plied by shippers of certain products.” The 
measure is the so-called refrigerator car 
bill introduced by Representative Ferguson, 
Democrat of Oklahoma, as noted in the 
Railway Age of February 10, page 297; it 
is similar to S. 2753 previously introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Shipstead, 
Farmer-Laborite of Minnesota, and now 
pending before the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce which has received a 
favorable report from a sub-committee 
headed by Mr. Shipstead. 

The bills which would give shippers of 
fresh meats, packing-house products or 
dairy products the right to furnish their 
own refrigerator cars are designed to 
counteract the Car Service Division’s ac- 
tion of last May 5, reserving for railroads 
the right to furnish railroad-owned or rail- 
road-controlled cars for such traffic. Ina 
notice issued March 6, Chairman W. C. 
Kendall of the Car Service Division an- 
nounced the further postponement from 
March 31 until June 30 of the effective 
date of the policy outlined in that May 5, 
1939, circular; the extension, like the pre- 
vious one from December 31 to March 31, 
is “to give additional time for negotiations 
which are being progressed as rapidly as 
practicable for distribution of private line 
equipment.” 

The study offered by Mr. Anderson 
points out that less than 3,000 cars are in- 
volved; and “in fairness and equity to the 
car lines which own this equipment, nego- 
tiations are under way to acquire their 
ownership at a fair price.” Enactment of 
the above bills, the study goes on, would 
restore the situation which the Car Service 
Division action has cleared up; and such 
restoration would bring with it “the possi- 
bility of hundreds of private car lines serv- 
ing no useful purpose, but resulting in 
much unnecessary specialization and ex- 
pense on the part of the railroads and the 
setting up of rebates in the form of ex- 
cessive mileage earnings which already has 
been condemned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

Representative Anderson also inserted a 
letter written on July 17, 1939, by Chair- 
man Eastman of the I. C. C.’s legislative 
committee to Chairman Wheeler of the 
Senate interstate commerce committee. The 
Eastman letter said the Shipstead refrig- 
erator car bill should not pass—in the opin- 
ion of the I. C. C. committee it would be 
“from all points of view a move in the 
wrong direction.” 


Hull Says St. Lawrence Treaty 
Wouldn't Affect Neutrality 


“The conclusion of a treaty with Canada 
for the development of the Great Lakes— 
St. Lawrence Basin project would not 
affect in any way the complete neutrality 
of the United States,” Secretary of State 
Hull told Representative Kilburn, Repub- 
lican of New York, in a letter responding 
to the Congressman’s request for an “offi- 
cial statement” on the matter. Mr. Kil- 


burn thought that from the Secretary of 
State’s reply, which he inserted in the 
March 7 issue of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, it could “be readily seen that the 
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opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project are attempting to mislead the 
public.” 

Into the March 8 issue of the Record, 
Senator Gibson, Republican of Vermont, 
inserted a Montreal dispatch to the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post, headed “The Great 
St. Lawrence Project—Premier Hepburn 
of Ontario Now Supports It.” Meanwhile 
Secretary Hull has received a letter from 
Representative Van Zandt, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, which the latter put into the 
March 11 issue of the Record. In offering 
the letter Mr. Van Zandt asserted that oppo- 
sition to the seaway project “is mounting 
daily as the people of the nation begin to 
appreciate the fallacy of this project which 
is bound to displace many American work- 
men under the guise of supplying cheap 
electrical power and transportation rates 
which will ultimately be indirectly paid for 
by the American taxpayers.” “The high 
cost of these cheap rates,” the Pennsyl- 
vanian went on, was alluded to in his letter 
to Secretary Hill which he was offering 
as an extension of his remarks. 

In that same March 11 issue Representa- 
tive Schwert, Democrat of New York, ex- 
tended his remarks to insert opposition 
resolutions which had been adopted by the 
Central Council of Citizens and Taxpayers 
Association of Cheektowaga, N. Y., and 
the Niagara Frontier Planning Board of 
the Board of Supervisors, Niagara County, 
N. Y. In the March 12 issue appeared an 
extension of remarks” by Representative 
Pittenger, Republican of Minnesota, whose 
essay was on the “Unfounded Objections 
of Lake Carriers Association to St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project.” 


Senator Wheeler 
Takes the Air 


(Continued from page 522) 


public utility upon the valuation of which 
interest must be paid, and profits made.” 
Nevertheless, he added, there “is still a 
long way to go” in highway improvements ; 
but “their cost must be kept within the 
ability of the user to pay and he earns, 
on an average, less than $30 a week.” In 
conclusion Mr. Gray called for less think- 
ing “about the welfare of the types of 
transportation” and more thought “about 
the fellow who pays the freight.” 
“Waterways are Nature’s highways,” 
said Chairman Driver of the National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress, who then pro- 
ceeded through brief introductory remarks 
to a review of the post-war revival of 
inland waterways. The reason for this 
growth, he said, is “that water transporta- 
tion meets public demands which other 
methods do not meet.” He went on to 
deal with contentions that consumers pay 
the same price “whether the commodity 
moves cheaply by water or expensively by 
rail.” “The War Department has investi- 
gated this claim and confirms its literal 
truth but disproves the further claim that 
the difference is pocketed by the middle- 
man and not passed on,” Mr. Driver ex- 
plained. “The aggregate freight bill paid 
in the distribution of a commodity both by 
rail and water is one of the elements of 
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production and in the measure that it is 
made less costly by water transportation, 
its base price all over the country is re- 
duced. This basic fact results in the uni- 
form distribution of the benefits of water 
transportation throughout the land instead 
of permitting only the consumer who is 
located at a river port to benefit.” 

Mr. Driver also complained of rate re- 
ductions by railroads to meet waterway 
competition, claiming that railroad success 
in such efforts leaves the waterways with- 
out their “full share” of traffic—thus comes 
a “misleading picture of the importance” 
of the waterways. “The public,” he added, 
“gets the benefit of these reductions but 
the waterway does not get the traffic. If 
all the traffic on all the reduced rates for 
which waterways are responsible were in- 
cluded there would be a very different 
showing.” 

In his March 12 address, Senator Wheel- 
er stressed the importance of “a sound 
transportation system” to the national de- 
fense, and went on to talk about pending 
transport bills which he is sponsoring. In- 
cluded were S. 2009, the bill to create a 
special railroad reorganization court, and 
the so-called “strait-jacket” bill which 
would give the I. C. C. regulatory author- 
ity over “outside investments” of railroads. 
S. 2009, he said, “is designed to establish 
equality of regulation for competing car- 
riers;” the court bill would centralize re- 
sponsibiilty for “sound reorganization” of 
railroads, relieving the present federal 
judges of a task “for which they are not 
especially trained;”’ and the strait-jacket 
bill “would in some measure prevent the 
recurrence” of “wastes and abuses” brought 
to light in the Senator’s investigation of 
railroad finances. Mr. Wheeler is hopeful 
that Congress will enact all three of these 
bills “before this session is concluded.” 


“Trade Barrier” Hearings to 
Begin March 18 


The Department of Commerce ‘has an- 
nounced through the Temporary National 
Economic Committee (Monopoly Commit- 
tee) that it will hold public hearings be- 
fore the Committee on the subject of inter- 
state trade barriers beginning March 18. 
The hearings are expected to continue for 
five days, with morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, through March 22. The evidence 
will be presented by the Department of 
Commerce under the direct supervision of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Inter- 
state Trade Barriers, which committee is 
composed of representatives of nine gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Paul T. Truitt, chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee and assistant to 
Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins, 
will direct the presentation. He will be 
assisted by Haskell Donoho, assistant to 
the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who will act as council and con- 
duct the examination of witnesses. 

Among the witnesses scheduled to testify 
are John V. Lawrence, general manager 
of the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc.; Leon F. Banigan, managing director 
of the National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc.; A. W. Koehler, sec- 
retary manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus Operators; and Russell 
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Singer, general manager of the American 
Automobile Association. 

Meanwhile, the National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, “is 
cooperating with business men in an effort 
to eliminate the interstate trade barrier 
problem created by widely differing state 
regulations governing lighting and signal- 
ing equipment used on trucks and buses,” 
according to Lyman J. Briggs, Bureau 
Director. 

“Varying laws in the several states have 
become a matter of great inconvenience, 
annoyance and expense to operators of 
interstate commercial vehicles,” according 
to Mr. Briggs. In many instances, he 
states, drivers after passing through one 
state must remove and replace colored 
lamps and lenses in their system of run- 
ning lights. It is also asserted that the 
states that require approval of equipment 
to be used on vehicles traversing their 
highways charge from $15 to $150 per 
model for issuing approval certificates, in 
addition to fees for laboratory tests. 

The announcement states that a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Bureau of Standards 
was held in Washington, D. C., at which 
manufacturers, laboratories, distributors, 
State administrators and consumers were 
represented. The conference went on 
record in favor of the adoption of uniform 
requirements for the following items: Ad- 
verse weather lamps, electric direction sig- 
nals, inner-controlled spotlamps, tail lamps, 
stop lamps, license-plate lamps, red electric 
warning lanterns and liquid burning flares. 


Construction 





Atton.—A contract amounting to $30,- 
756 has been awarded H. J. Eppel, Pon- 
tiac, Ill, by the State of Illinois Division 
of Highways for the construction of a 
three-span I-beam bridge on this road over 
a highway at Pleasant Hill, Ill. The 
bridge will consist of two spans 67 ft. 6 
in. long and one span 86 ft. 8 in. long, rest- 
ing on reinforced concrete piers and abut- 
ments. A contract for the fabrication and 
delivery of the structural steel for this 
bridge, amounting to $6,826, was awarded 
the Midland Structural Steel Company, 
Cicero, II: 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—A 
contract amounting to $23,402 has been 
awarded the Charles B. Cochran Corpora- 
tion, Marion, IIl., by the State of Illinois, 
Division of Highways for the construction 
of a bridge on this road over a highway 
at Neilson, Ill. The new structure will 
consist of three I-beam spans, two 47 ft. 
6 in. long and one 61 ft. long, supported 
on reinforced concrete piers and abutments. 
A contract for the fabrication and delivery 
of the steel for this structure, amounting 
to $3,948, was awarded to Wendnagel & 
Company, Chicago. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—A contract 
amounting to $42,000 has been awarded the 
List Construction Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., for grading along the Mississippi 
tiver bluffs between Rush Tower, Mo., 
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and Ste. Genevieve. Material excavated 
from sliding locations at the foot of the 
bluffs is being used for widening embank- 
ments on the river side of the track and in 
some places the track will be lined over 
away from the bluffs. 


Lone Istanp.—This company has given 
a general contract to Tully & DiNapoli, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., for the elim- 
ination of grade crossings at Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y., from Hammel to Rockaway 
Park, involving 9,500 tons of steel. 


TENNESSEE.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction the application of this 
company for authority to construct a line 
of railroad in Campbell County, Tenn. 


Supply Trade 





Johns-Manville Corporation 


The annual report of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation for 1939 shows a net in- 
come of $4,164,718, as compared with 
$1,455,302 in 1938. Net sales totaled $53,- 
847,177, an increase of $6,957,209, or 15 per 
cent, as compared with 1938. 


General American Transportation 
Corporation 


The annual report of the General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corporation and its 
subsidiaries for 1939 shows a net profit of 
$3,214,043 as compared with $3,004,899 in 
1938. Gross income from sales and rentals 
totaled $27,820,624, compared with $27,090,- 
181 in 1938, leaving an operating profit 
before depreciation of $10,319,161. Current 
assets totaled $13,549,242 and current lia- 
bilities $4,827,604. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Annual Report 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., according to its annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1939, 
earned a net income during the year of 
$13,854,365, compared with $9,052,773 in 
1938, an increase of 53 per cent. Dividends 
totaling $9,349,241 were paid during the 
year, or $3.50 per share on preferred and 
common stock. 

Orders received during 1939 amounted to 
$214,239,044, compared with $149,662,776 
for the previous year, an increase of 43 
per cent. Net sales billed during the year 
totaled $175,071,363, compared with $157,- 
953,216 in 1938, an increase of 11 per cent. 
Unfilled orders on hand December 31, 1939, 
amounted to $70,821,960, compared with 
$40,188,150 at the end of 1938, an increase 
of 76 per cent. In their report to the 
stockholders, A. W. Robertson, chairman, 
and G. H. Bucher, president, pointed out 
that when general conditions improved dur- 
ing the last half of last year, the com- 
pany’s business increased rapidly, and that 
incoming orders for the year reached the 
third highest level in Westinghouse history, 
being exceeded only in 1929 and 1937. 


William H. Richardson, general man- 
ager of the service-sales division of the 
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Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, a position created be- 
cause of the company’s increased activity 
in the sale of bearings for general indus- 


trial use. Mr. Richardson has been suc- 
ceeded by E. H. Austin, assistant general 
manager of the sales-service division. R. 
P. Proffit, representative at Chicago, has 
been promoted to Chicago division man- 
ager. 


Jay Irwin has been appointed Chicago 
district manager of the steel and tube 
division of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


J. S. Thompson, salesman in the Chi- 
cago office of The Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., has 
been appointed district sales manager of 
the Chicago office. 


William H. Armstrong, manager of 
tie tamper sales of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, with headquarters at New 
York, will retire on September 1, and will 
be succeeded by Winton J. Heinz, cen- 
tral manager of tie tamper sales, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. In the mean- 
time Mr. Heinz will be located in New 
York. Mr. Armstrong was born on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1874, in Dublin, Va., and was 
educated at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, graduating in 1893 with a degree in 
mechanical engineering. During the early 
years of his career Mr. Armstrong served 
in various capacities on the Norfolk & 
Western and later was connected with the 
Richmond Locomotive Works. In 1901 he 





Kaiden Kazanjian Studios 
Wm. H. Armstrong 


went with the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company as assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago office and purchasing agent, subse- 
quently being sent to New York as office 
manager. In 1903, he became identified 
with the Ingersoll Sargent Drill Company 
serving successively as assistant manager 
and manager of pneumatic tool sales. In 
1905, the Ingersoll Sargent Drill Company 
was consolidated with the Rand Drill Com- 
pany, to form the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, and Mr. Armstrong continued with 
the new concern. He became manager of 
tie tamper sales in 1913, and pioneered in 
the introduction of pneumatic tie tampers 
on the railroads. Mr. Armstrong has been 
active in the affairs of a number of rail- 
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road clubs and associations and is a past 
president of the Track Supply Association. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Wuitinc Cranes.—The Whiting Cor- 
poration, Harvey, IIl., has published a sec- 
tional crane catalog with this title, describ- 
ing in detail the structural features of the 
complete line of Whiting Tiger cranes, 
Gantry cranes and accessories, including 
detailed descriptions of the construction of 
various crane parts such as Whiting Tiger 
trolleys, bucket trolleys, crane hoist gear- 
ing, trolley drives, the type “R” solenoid 
brake, crane bridges, bridge drives, bridge 
trucks, bridge travel brakes, crane cages 
and blocks and hooks. The catalog also 
explains how to select a crane and pre- 
sents tables of average crane speeds and 
of dimensions and clearances. Many photo- 
graphs of various types of cranes in use, 
as well as photographs showing the equip- 
ment and construction features which are 
described, attractively illustrate this 
catalog. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE TENNESSEE CENTRAL is inquiring 
for from one to five locomotive tenders. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFIc 
has been authorized by the federal district 
court to spend $1,528,000 for Diesel-electric 
locomotives and streamlined passenger 
cars. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN has placed orders for 14 Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives of 600 hp. The Electro- 
Motive Corporation has the order for 11 
of these locomotives and the American 
Locomotive Company for 3. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Curicaco, Burtincton & QuINcYy 
is considering the construction of 100 70- 
ton covered hopper cement cars. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. 
Louts is inquiring for 200, 50-ton gondola 
cars and 50, 50-ton hopper cars. 


THe NortH WESTERN’ REFRIGERATOR 
Line Company, Chicago, is inquiring for 
100 40-ton and 100 50-ton refrigerator cars. 


THE ILt1nors CENTRAL has ordered 62, 
70-ton covered hopper cars from the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corporation. 


TRON AND STEEL 


Tue Lone IsLanp grade crossing elim- 
ination project at Rockaway Beach, N. 
Y., from Hammel to Rockaway Park in- 
volves 9,500 tons of steel ordered from the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Tully & DiNapoli, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., has the 
general contract for this work. 
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Auten S. Trux.—Abandonment.—This 
applicant has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon the entire line of railroad for- 
merly operated by the Mound City & East- 
ern, extending southeasterly from Long 
Lake, S. Dak., to Leola, 17.9 miles. 


Boston & Matne.—Plan of Exchange. 
—Extension to May 1 of the time in which 
to make operative the plan of exchange by 
which this road seeks to refinance outstand- 
ing bonds amounting to $103,786,500 
through voluntary co-operation of its bond- 
holders, has been announced by W. S. 
Trowbridge, vice-president (finance). The 
plan, dated December 15, 1939, was to have 
become operative by March 15.- In an- 
nouncing the extension, he stated: “While 
a large number of bondholders have as- 
sented to the plan, there is still a substan- 
tial number who have not deposited their 
bonds or given their assents. Unless these 
bondholders co-operate promptly the plan 
cannot become operative.” 


CENTRAL OF NEw JerseEy.—Lehigh & 
Susquehanna Rental—tThe trustees of the 
Central of New Jersey agreed on March 11 
to make two rental payments amounting 
to $850,000 to the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. before July 1 on account for 
rentals due on the Lehigh & Susquehanna, 
a subsidiary of Lehigh Coal, leased to the 
Central of New Jersey. In the agreement 
reached by the trustees of the Central and 
officers of Lehigh Coal and approved by 
the federal district court at Newark, N. J., 


‘it is stipulated that the C. N. J. pay $425,- 


000 to Lehigh Coal immediately and an 
additional $425,000 on April 1, for the use 
of the L. & S. from January 1 to June 
30. The entire rental under the lease 
agreement amounts to $2,267,801 per an- 


‘num plus minor adjusted charges. In addi- 


tion, the Central trustees will pay all 
amounts due under the terms of the lease 
of the Wilkes-Barre & Scranton, amount- 
ing to approximately $44,000. 

By accepting these payments on account, 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation does not waive 
the right to recover the unpaid portions of 
the rentals and the agreement is without 
prejudice to the court petition which it has 
filed asking the right to proceed to collect 
the full rental or to resume operation of 
the L. & S. property directly. 

The court at Newark also ordered that 
the Central trustees decide by June 1 on 
continuance or modification of the lease 
agreements. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIc.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to as- 
sume liability for $20,400,000 of its 2% 
per cent equipment trust certificates, ma- 
turing in 15 semiannual installments of 
$1,360,000 on October 1 and April 1, from 
October 1, 1940, to October 1, 1947, in- 
clusive. The issue has been sold at 
100.8152942 to Salomon Brothers & Hutz- 
ler, making the average annual cost to the 
company approximately 2.28 per cent. The 








March 16, 1940 





proceeds will be used to retire $20,413,500 
of trustees’ 10-year 3% per cent certificates 
of indebtedness now outstanding, being the 
remainder of a total of $26,883,550 of cer- 
tificates issued as of July 1, 1937. The 
company estimates that the retirement will 
result in a saving in interest of approxi- 
mately $926,906. 


Cuicaco Union Srtation.—Bonds and 
Notes.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue and sell $16,000,000 of 3% 
per cent first mortgage bonds, series F, 
and to execute and deliver $600,000 of 2% 
per cent guaranteed notes to provide funds 
for the retirement of $16,000,000 four per 
cent first mortgage bonds, series D. The 
application is joined by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis; and Pennsyl- 
vania who seek authority to guarantee the 
bonds and notes as to principal and inter- 
est. The series D bonds to be retired have 
been called for redemption July 1 at 105 
per cent of par. Competitive bids have 
been asked on the refunding issues, and 
applicants will later advise the commission 
as to the best offer and the net amount 
of interest to be saved as a result of the 
refinancing. 


Cotorapo & SoOUTHEASTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line extending from Hastings, 
Colo., to Barnes, 2.7 miles. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—New Director Elected—R. W. Lea, vice- 
president and director, Johns-Manville 
Corp., was elected a member of the board 
of managers of this road at the annual 
meeting of stockholders held February 20. 


Detroir & Mackinac.—Annual Report. 
—The 1939 annual report of this company 
shows a net income of $16,080, a decrease 
of $23,673, as compared with net income 
in 1938. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 











Increase or 

Decrease 

Compared 

with 
1939 1938 

RAILWAY OPERATING a 
REVENUES $876,809 —$1,047 
Maintenance of way 129,267 —8,853 
Maintenance of 
equipment 168,761 429,496 
Transportation 299,689 6,543 
ToTAL OPERATING se 
EXPENSES 643,663 +13,063 
Operating ratio 73.41 +1.58 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 233,145 —-14,110 
Railway tax accruals 43,708 +8,818 
Railway operating 
income 189,437 —22,929 
Equipment rents 56,713 ~2,680 
Joint facility rents 1,849 —236 
Tota INcoME 135,327 —24,727 
Interest on funded ; es 
debt 114,280 —885 
Net INcOME $16,080 —$23,673 


Ere.—Annual Report—The 1939 annual 
report of this company shows a net deficit, 
after interest and other charges, of $1,449,- 
521, as compared with net deficit of 
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$10,777,793 in 1938. Selected items from 
the income account follow: 


Increase or 





Decrease 
Compared 
1939 with 1938 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $81,217,363 +4$11,708,302 
Maintenance of way 7,359,495 -31,443 
Maintenance of 
equipment 16,121,165 +1,210,726 
Transportation 30,733,210 +1,994,478 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


59,372,910 
Operating ratio 73.10 


+3,269,628 
-7.61 





Net REVENUE FROM 




















OPERATIONS 21,844,453 +8,438,674 
Railway tax accruals 6,761,856 —38,613 
Railway operating 

income 15,082,596 +8,477,287 
Net rents—Dr. 3,618,460 +227,480 
Net Raitway OPpeERAt- 

InG INCOME 11,464,135 +8,249,807 
Other income 1,120,867 +111,790 
ToTaL INCOME 12,585,002 +8,361,597 
Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 1,164,804 —826,445 
Interest on funded debt 8,825,961 —2,514,869 
ToTaL FrxED CHARGES 13,598,436 —775,305 
Net DEerFIcit $1,449,521 -$9,328,272 





FonpA, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE.— 
Annual Report.—The 1939 annual report 
of this company shows a net deficit, after 
interest and other charges of $85,066, as 
compared with a net deficit of $165,726 in 
1938. Selected items from the income ac- 
count: follow: 


Increase or 


























Decrease 
Compared 
1939 with 1938 
Rartway OPERATING 
REVENUES $504,913 +$59,232 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 400,424 —10,515 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 104,489 +69,747 
Taxes 37,085 -11,037 
Railway operating 
income wi 67,404 +80,784 
Net rents—Dr. 5,202 —3,399 
Net Rartway OPERAT- 
ING INCOME 62,202 $77,385 
Other income 32,473 +2,735 
TotaL INCOME 94,675 +80,120 
Rent for leased roads 6,774 -69 
Interest on funded 
debt ky; ). 7... Ale 
TotaL Frxep CHARGES 155,799 —2,020 
Net Dericit $85,066 —$80,660 





Fort Dopce, Des Mornes & SOUTHERN. 
—Reorganization—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has certified 
that in the preparation of a report on the 
income accounts of this company during 
reorganization proceedings under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act its Bureau of 
Accounts has incurred costs for salaries, 
for transportation, and for mimeographic 
copies, the sum of $2,499. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL & SAULTE STE. 
Marte-WIsconsIn CENTRAL.—Joint Oper- 
ation—These companies have been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to operate their 
freight trains over the main line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
between Rugby Junction, Wisc., and Mil- 
waukee, 25.5 miles, and to use certain 
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freight terminals of the Milwaukee in Mil- 
waukee. 


LenicH & New EncLanp.—Annual Re- 
port.—The 1939 annual report of this road 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $861,727, an increase of $523,- 
928 as compared with net income in 1938. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase or 





























Decrease 
Compared 
1939 with 1938 
RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $4,286,652 +$893,908 
Maintenance of way 456,158 +95,759 
Maintenance of 
equipment 717,483 +2,948 
Transportation 1,328,051 +101,826 
ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2,766,017 +219,800 
Operating ratio 64.52 -10.53 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 1,520,634 +674,107 
Railway tax accruals 351,538 +130,577 
Railway operating 
income 1,169,095 - +543,530 
Net rents—Cr. 66,228 —14,187 
Net Rartway OPERat- 
ING INCOME 1,235,324 $529,342 
Other income 22,646 —1,546 
Totat INCOME 1,257,971 +527,796 
Interest on funded 
debt 366,228 —3,348 
Tota. FrxEep CHARGES 370,923 —3,423 
Net INcoME $861,727 +$523,928 





New York CEentTrRAL.—Preliminary Re- 
port.—The preliminary report of this com- 
pany for the year 1939 shows a net income 
of $4,509,236 after interest and other 
charges, as compared with a net deficit of 
$20,154,357 in 1938. Selected items from 
the income account follow: 











Increase or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 
1939 1938 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $341,086,708 +$42,405,513 
Maintenance of way 36,401,031 +3,346,726 
Maintenance of 
equipment 70,409,084  +10,933,224 
Transportation 128,370,420 +5,104,599 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 256,884,232  +19,381,849 
Operating ratio 75.31 —421 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 84,202,476  +23,023,664 
Railway tax accruals 31,735,690 —987,915 





Net Debits for Equip- 
ment, and Joint facility 


rents 15,163,359 +2,290,628 





Net Rartway OPERAT- 











ING INCOME 37,303,427 +21,720,951 
Other income 16,893,421 +1,719,;755 
Totat INCOME 54,196,848 +23,440,706 
Rent for leased roads 22,059,323 —412,872 
Interest on funded 

debt 25,005,580 —291,923 
Tora F1rxep CHARGES 48,103,444 -1,127,320 





Net INCOME $4,509,236 +$24,663,593 





New York, New Haven & HaArtrForD.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to assume liability for $960,000 of 2% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 10 equal annual installments of $96,000 
on February 1, in each of the years from 
1941 to 1950, inclusive. The issue has been 
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sold at 103.151 to McMaster Hutchinson 
& Co., on behalf of itself and Putnam & 
Co., and W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co.,, 
making the average annual cost to the 
company approximately 1.87 per cent. 


New York CENtTRAL.—Abandonment by 
Michigan Central—Due to the fact that 
the Michigan Central has agreed to oper- 
ate its Caro branch between Caro, Mich., 
and Owendale for a test period, Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed, without prejudice, its ap- 
plication for authority to abandon the line. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a line extending from 
Hobarts, Conn., to Brookfield Junction, 
2.2 miles. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Abandonment.—Federal Judge William 
Clark has set April 8 for a hearing on the 
application of Walter Kidde, trustee of this 
road, to discontinue service on 11.79 miles 
of line between Hainesburg junction, N. J., 
and Stroudsburg, Pa. (Shops). The road 
estimates an annual loss of $90,000 incurred 
in operating this section. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Stock.—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue 3,772,- 
763.0564 shares of its capital stock without 
par value. The petition states that the 
authorized capital stock of the company 
now consists of 5,944,518 common shares, 
each with a par value of $100 with 
an aggregate value of $594,451,800, of 
which 3,772,763.0564 shares are issued and 
outstanding. It is proposed to change the 
5,944,518 authorized shares into the same 
number of common shares without nom- 
inal par value and to substitute 3,772,- 
763.0564 of such shares without par value, 
share for share, for the 3,772,763.0564 is- 
sued shares of the par value of $100 each. 
The commission is also informed that the 
company does not intend to issue the au- 
thorized but unissued stock at this time. 


SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan.—A reorganization plan whereby 
holders of $4,200,000 of bonds will take 
over this road, has been approved by the 
federal district court and will be submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—A bandonment.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its Calpine branch extending from 
Calpine Junction, Calif., to Calpine, 12.6 
miles, and its Gulling branch, extending 
from Gulling Junction, Calif., to Gulling 
1.4 miles. 


Dividends Declared 


Joliet & Chicago. — $1.75, cents, payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 15. 
Lackawanna R. R. of N. J.—$1. 0. quarterly, 
payable April 1 to holders of record March 15. 
Southern.—Mobile & Ohio.—$2.00, semi-annu- 
ally, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 16. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar. 12 week year 


31.53 31.50 33.28 
59.19 58.87 64.02 


Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway _stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


C. V. Berglund, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president 
operation and maintenance, a newly created 
position, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn. 


J. H. Shaw, general freight and passen- 
ger agent of the Arkansas & Louisiana 
Missouri, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and traffic manager, with headquarters 
as before at Shreveport, La., succeeding 
P. M. Atkins, deceased. The position of 
general freight and passenger agent has 
been abolished. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


T. N. Flinn, claim agent of the Mis- 
souri & Arkansas, has been appointed gen- 
eral claims and industrial agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Harrison, Ark., a 
change in title. 


John §S. Marshall, assistant attorney 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate) 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to 
attorney, with the same headquarters. 


Earl L. Keller, whose appointment as 
treasurer of the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western, with headquarters at New 
York was announced in the Railway Age 
of March 2, was born on August 16, 1894, 
at Chicago. Mr. Keller entered railroad 





Conway Studios 
Earl L. Keller 


service in 1913 with the Erie, where he 
served in various capacities until 1917. He 
was a member of the U. S. Army from 
1917 until 1919, at which time he became 
chief clerk in the Hornell accounting 
bureau. In 1920 he was appointed division 
accountant, with headquarters at Marion, 
Ohio, and in 1921 he became traveling 
auditor, serving until 1925. From 1925 to 
1927 Mr. Keller was employed as resident 
accountant with headquarters at Carbon- 
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dale, Pa., and from 1927 to 1937 he was 
chief statistician and special representative 
to general manager, with headquarters at 
Hornell and New York. In 1937 he be- 
came office manager to the trustee of the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as treasurer of that road. 


OPERATING 


Walter E. Davis, assistant chief dis- 
patcher on the Illinois Central at Paducah, 
Ky., has been promoted to trainmaster at 
Louisville, Ky., succeeding Charles O. 
Cecil, deceased. 


T. H. DeLano has been appointed 
trainmaster of the McCloud River Rail- 
road, with headquarters at McCloud, Cal., 
succeeding P. W. Herron, whose promo- 
tion to assistant superintendent was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of February 
10. 


R. C. McIntyre, superintendent motive 
power of the Union Railroad, with head- 
quarters at East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed acting general manager, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding W. S. Mc- 
Abee, vice-president and general manager, 
whose death on February 9 was announced 
in the Railway Age of February 17. 


A. A. Freiberger, who has been on a 
leave of absence because of illness for 
some time, has been appointed trainmaster 
of the Illinois division of the Chicago Great 
Western, with headquarters at Oclwein, 
Iowa, succeeding W. L. Smith, who has 
been transferred to Chicago. Mr. Smith 
relieves W. R. McCollom, who has been 
granted a leave of absence because of ill- 
ness. 


R. W. McSpadden, chief dispatcher on 
the Union Pacific at Gering, Neb., has been 
promoted to trainmaster at that point. G. 
J. Mulick, assistant superintendent at 
Green River, Wyo., has been transferred 
to Omaha, Neb., a newly created position, 
and B. F. Wells, trainmaster at Ogden, 
Utah, has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent at Green River, replacing Mr. 
Mulick. W. C. Scatterfield has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster at Ogden relieving Mr. 
Wells. 


James Clark, assistant superintendent 
on the Canadian National at Edmonton, 
Alta., has been promoted to superintendent, 
with headquarters at Prince Rupert, B. C., 
succeeding W. H. Tobey, whose appoint- 
ment as general manager of the Pacific 
Great Eastern was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of February 17, and W. E. 
Rivers, assistant superintendent at Prince 
Albert, has been transferred to Edmonton 
replacing Mr. Clark. D. C. Gough, trans- 
portation assistant of the Vancouver Island 
Lines at Victoria, B. C., has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent at Prince Albert 
relieving Mr. Rivers. 


Charles Francis Duggan, whose pro- 
motion to superintendent on the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Waterloo, 
Iowa, was announced in the Railway Age 
of February 17, was born at Ryan, Iowa, 
on August 15, 1895, and attended the Cedar 
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Rapids Business College in 1915. He en- 
tered railway service on March 8, 1916, as 
a stenographer in the division accountant’s 
office of the Illinois Central at Dubuque, 
Iowa, and on October 1, 1918, he was pro- 
moted to chief accountant on the Illinois 





Charles Francis Duggan 


division at Champaign, Ill. On February 
15, 1920, he was advanced to chief clerk 
to the superintendent at Champaign, and 
on September 1, 1920, he was promoted to 
chief clerk to the general superintendent, 
Northern lines, at Chicago. Mr. Duggan 
was advanced to trainmaster at Carbon- 
dale, Ill., on March 1, 1929, and -later 
served in that capacity, with the exception 
of several months in 1936, when he was 
assigned special work for the vice-president 
and general manager, at Clinton, Ill., Chi- 
cago and Champaign. He was located at 
the latter point at the time of his promotion, 
which was effective February 16. 


TRAFFIC 


W. A. Kraus has been appointed gen- 
eral agent on the New York Central at 
Kankakee, IIl., a newly created position. 


C. J. Buckham has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Ann Arbor at Seattle, 
Wash., succeeding G. R. Reynolds. 


T. P. Ramsey has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight and passenger agent 
of the Mississippi Central, with headquar- 
ters at Hattiesburg, Miss., succeeding W. 
J. Kessler. 


Joseph R. Dehner, commercial agent 
for the Atlanta & West Point, the Western 
Railway of Alabama and the Georgia rail- 
road at Chicago, has been promoted to 
general western agent at that point suc- 
ceeding A. §. Davis. 


C. G. Sheffield, assistant general bag- 
gage agent on the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed general baggage agent, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding T. A. 
K. Fassett, who has retired. 


J. R. Van Delinder, general freight 
agent on the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville (Monon), with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has returned to his duties, having 
been on a leave of absence because of ill- 
ness, and J. L. Fortier, acting general 


Continued on next left-hand page 











Streamlined trains pay off... . 


in HIGH NET REVENUES 





The “Daylights”, the high-speed, luxury streamliners of the Southern 
Pacific, returned to the railroad a net revenue of 69.3% in the year 
ending June 30, 1938; and a net revenue of 72.9% for the year 
ending June 30, 1939. 


These Lima-Built steam locomotives have proved the money-making 
ability of Modern, streamlined passenger power. Modernize your 
road with Lima streamlined locomotives and enjoy this untapped 
source of revenue. 











7 LIMA 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, G@Ule ii 7aa [LLCS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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freight agent at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the tariff bureau with the 
same headquarters. 


Harold M. Smith, passenger repre- 
sentative of the New York Central with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed district passenger agent, with 
headquarters at the Union Station, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


J. J. Clutz, supervisor of track on the 
New York division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Trenton, N. J., has 
been promoted to division engineer of the 
Indianapolis division, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding E. O. Wood. 


MECHANICAL 


Bert H. Smith, whose promotion to 
superintendent of motive power of the Sec- 
ond district of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., was announced in the Railway Age 
of February 24, entered railway service on 
September 1, 1894, as a machinist appren- 
tice on the Northern Pacific at Brainerd, 
Minn., later serving as a machinist on 
various roads from January, 1900 to May, 
1903. On the latter date he was pro- 
moted to roundhouse foreman on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago, and 
in May, 1904, he was appointed division 
foreman at Marceline, Mo., later being 
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transferred to Emporia, Kan. In January, 
1907, he left railroad service to become a 
representative of a railroad supply com- 
pany and in October, 1908, he became gen- 
eral foreman on the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific at Caldwell, Kan. Mr. Smith 
went with the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient (now part of the Santa Fe system), 
in March, 1911, as general foreman at 
Emporia, Kan., and in October, 1914, he 
returned to the Rock Island as general 
foreman at Fairbury, Neb. In October, 
1918, he was promoted to master mechanic 
at that point, later serving in that capacity 
at various points, including Estherville, 
Iowa, Horton, Kan., Little Rock, Ark., and 
Des Moines, Iowa, being located at the 
latter point at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


SPECIAL 


C. H. Shaw, shop foreman for the 
Burlington Transportation Company (bus 
subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy), at Lincoln, Neb., has been pro- 
moted to division superintendent, with 
headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., succeed- 
ing Walter Brady, who has been ap- 
pointed shop foreman at Omaha, Neb. 


OBITUARY 


Richard W. Sheffer, superintendent of 
freight transportation of the Pennsylvania, 
died March 9 in the Pennsylvania hospital 
at the age of 37. He was born at York, 
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Pa. on August 9, 1902, and was grad- 
uated from Bucknell University with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engi- 
neering, in 1923. On August 1, 1923, he 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania as 
a rodman, and on November 17, 1926, he 
was appointed assistant supervisor of the 
Delaware division, serving later in the 
same capacity on the New York division, 
the Middle division and the Philadelphia 
Terminal division. On November 10, 1928, 
Mr. Sheffer was appointed supervisor of 
the Sunbury division and was transferred 
in the same capacity to the Atlantic division 
in 1929, to the Philadelphia Terminal 
division in 1930, and to the Panhandle 
division in July, 1933. He became division 
engineer in the chief engineer’s department 
at Philadelphia on October 5, 1934, and 
on June 1, 1935, was transferred to the 
department of the vice-president in charge 
of traffic as division engineer, special duty. 
On November 19, 1935, Mr. Sheffer was 
transferred to the Middle division as divi- 
sion engineer and on August 9, 1937, was 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Pittsburgh division, which position he re- 
linquished on April 1, 1939, to become 
superintendent of the Wilkes-Barre divi- 
sion. On January 16, 1940, Mr. Sheffer 
became superintendent of freight transpor- 
tation, the position he held until his death. 


Walter J. Donally, division superin- 
tendent of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Prince Albert, Sask., died 
March 2, at a hospital in Winnipeg, Man. 
at the age of 56. 


’ 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 137 Class I Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1940 AND 1939 












































Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate 





Commerce Commission. 





Subject to revision. 


ee United States Eastern | District fans Southern ] ne Western District : 
Item 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Miles of road operated at close of 
EI Ree I CA EEE 233,091 233,819 57,415 57,643 44,385 44,515 131,291 131,661 
Revenues . 
EEE =. hoes Sine wa kins oainide oihewies $283,107,274 $246,812,584 $125,941,866 $104,928,684 $59,620,513 $52,667,739 $97,544,895 $89,216,161 
PUNE. cc higp sana euaeye een wes 36,079,204 34,785,495 19,589,944 19,454,919 6,147,725 5,328,517 10,341,535 10,002,059 
EN ee ye re te eee 8,085,564 7,925,906 3,040,044 2,989,706 1,434,247 _ 1,426,505 3,611,273 3,509,695 
Pe ee eee 3,577,228 3,357,044 1,459,757 1,215,279 799,402 881,209 1,318,069 1,260,556 
All other operating revenues....... 14,648,949 12,897,738 7,419,422 6,495,594 1,962,500 1,735,182 5,267,027 4,666,962 
Railway operating revenues . 345,498,219 305,778,767 157,451,033 135,084,182 69,964,387 62,039,152 118,082,799 108,655,433 
Expenses: p 
Maintenance of way and structures 33,933,480 31,375,988 13,902,875 12,537,923 7,126,501 6,627,501 12,904,104 12,210,564 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 68,970,399 62,105,960 32,088,792 27,251,115 13,476,957 12,094,880 23,404,650 22,759,965 
BEE tnics a ew ae chino wma ose scis 8,823,765 8,514,221 3,141,024 2,976,136 1,823,151 1,735,310 3,859,590 3,802,775 
Transportation—Rail line ........ 130,819,242 116,728,400 60,824,842 52,827,897 23,007,995 20,336,233 46,986,405 43,564,270 
Transportation—Water line ...... 519,044 373,347 aerials Sesion Sainte = 6 tees 519,044 373,347 
Miscellaneous operations ......... 3,453,092 3,179,066 1,538,692 1,441,541 600,412 489,271 1,313,988 1,248,254 
oe Eee te ys. ee eer ore 11,041,921 10,838,662 4,362,134 4,338,891 2,138,466 2,049,675 4,541,321 4,450,096 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 219,936 169,195 50,893 16,966 47,592 35,766 121,451 116,463 
Railway operating expenses .... 257,341,007 232,946,449 115,807,466 101,356,537 48,125,890 43,297,104 93,407,651 88,292,808 
Net revenue from railway operations 88,157,212 72,832,318 41,643,567 33,727,645 21,838,497 18,742,048 24,675,148  . 20,362,625 
Railway tax accruals .........0.00% 31,550,700 29,039,948 13,476,472 11,933,132 7,222,906 6,367,991 10,851,322 10,738,825 
Railway operating income ...... 56,606,512 43,792,370 28,167,095 21,794,513 14,615,591 12,374,057 13,823,826 9,623,800 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ...... 8,377,587 7,908,592 4,208,313 3,694,371 511,761 515,622 3,657,513 3,698,599 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ..... 2,662,292 2,936,606 1,627,384 1,609,731 85,246 333,273 949,662 993,602 
Net railway operating income ... 45,566,633 32,947,172 22,331,398 16,490,411 14,018,584 11,525,162 9,216,651 4,931,599 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 74.5 76.2 73.6 75.0 68.8 69.8 79.1 81.3 
Depreciation included in operating ex- 
SN, cotati pin ikvaheshest tenn’ 16,865,256 16,804,309 7,312,483 7,312,962 3,403,885 3,326,499 6,148,888 6,164,848 
en rer 9,632,729 8,462,932 4,330,431 3,691,228 1,766,929 1,529,438 3,535,369 3,242,266 
EE RRIIE oiivic ios ccs essen wee 21,917,971 20,577,016 9,146,041 8,241,904 5,455,977 4,838,553 7,315,953 7,496,559 















Table of Revenues and Expenses 
begins on next left-hand page 









J1.1% 


of the steam locomotives purchased in1939 
HAVE 


| FRANKLIN E-2 RADIAL BUFFERS 












97.7% of the steam locomotives purchased during 1939 


for use in the United States are assured of easier riding 


= 


and greater safety. Slack between engine and tender is 


eliminated by the application of the Franklin E-2 Radial 


wen nue wy 


Buffer, thus absolutely removing one of the principal 
causes of hard riding. » » » The Franklin E-2 Radial Buffer 


quickly pays for itself... in economy ... in safety... in 





increased passenger comfort...and in lower maintenance. 
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NO. 113 OF A SERIES OF 


FAMOUS 





ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





VICTORIA FALLS BRIDGE 
AFRICA 


This 35 year old bridge is one of the most famous arches 
in the world. Originally designed to carry a double 
track of the Rhodesia Railways over the gorge of the 
River Zambesi at Victoria Falls, it has been altered to 
carry a single track, a 15 ft. highway, and a 9 ft. 
footway for pedestrians. It consists of a main span of 
500 ft., and two end spans of 87% ft. and 62% ft. 
respectively and carries the track at a height of 411 ft. 
above low water level. 


* * * * * 


The Security Sectional Arch has carved an equally 
important niche for itself in the annals of American 
Railroad history. 31 years ago the Arch was intro- 
duced to the railroads, since then American Arch Com- 
pany Engineers have constantly developed it to keep 
pace with modern railroading, until today it is standard 
on American Railroads. But the Security Sectional 
Arch’s true economies can be realized only when your 
Arch is complete. 


There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 






HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 








Refractory Specialists 


March 16, 1940 










AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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You Can’t Utilize Tractive Effort . . . 





if you haven’‘t boiler 


capacity to back it up. 


Elesco feedwater heaters 
increase the sustained 


boiler capacity up to 15%. 


Elesco feedwater heaters 
are efficient, economical 
and dependable. Specify 


them for your new power. 





THE 


SUPERHEATER 
COMPANY 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 








A-1395 


60 EAST 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Ltd., Montreal 


Superheaters @ Feedwater Heaters @ American Throttles 
Exhaust Steam Injectors @ Pyrometers @ Steam Dryers 


March 16, 1940 





March 16, 1940 
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